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Industrial Mobilisation 


N Tuesday, Mr. Bevin announced the Govern- 

ment’s new plans for mobilising industrial man 
power. It was an important and gratifying state- 
ment. The time has come, the Minister declared, for 
greater recruitment of labour from non-essential occu- 
pations and from among the unoccupied. Non-essen- 
tial trades, and especially clerical and managerial 
work, are to be closely scrutinised, in order to release 
men for fighting or war work, and in order to replace 
men by women wherever possible—a policy which 
is also to be applied to the host of non-combatant 
functionaries in the Army itself, who often consider- 
ably outnumber the men actually expected to fight. 
An industrial register is to be made, on the basis of 
which it will be possible to call up men and women 
for war employment. In effect, it is recognised that 
the Army has two parts, one that fights and does 
ancillary duties in uniform, the other that works to 
equip them. The two forces are to be recruited on a 
common basis. Finally, in view of the importance of 
maintaining the existing labour force and the efficiency 
of war factories, permission for employers to dismiss 
workers and for employees to leave their work, in the 
case of certain vital industries to be stated later, will 
have to be obtained from a representative of the 
Ministry of Labour; and the production departments 
will have power to replace inefficient managements. — 

It is probably too soon to see in these plans an in- 
tention to introduce large-scale industrial conscription 
in the near future. The Minister made it plain that, 
in his view, the wide powers granted to the Govern- 
ment were to be regarded as ** sanctions in the back- 
ground.”? Indeed, it would not be possible for Mr 
Bevin to institute wholesale compulsion forthwith. 
To say this is to cast no doubts on the Minister’s 
determination. His speech was a welcome and signi- 
fieant event. It indicated a change in his personal 


views which represents a sharp break with the routine 
tenets of the political groups to which he unswerv- 
ingly belongs. The principles upon which the Govern- 
ment now proposes to act were in the minds of the 
many people who advocated a full national register 
even before the war started, and were sorely dis- 
appointed by the barren count actually taken under 
that title after its outbreak. It seemed common sense, 
not only to make a global approximation of the 
labour that would be “ surplus’”’ in each of the 
civilian trades under war conditions, but also to 
devise machinery for directing dispensable individuals 
in those trades to undertake essential work. Now 
these steps are being taken. But the call-up cannot 
begin until the machinery has been completed. The 
plan announced by Mr Bevin is still only half a plan. 
It is a plan to place men and women at present in 
non-essential trades into war employment. It lacks 
the necessary complementary measures to make men 
and women available for placing. 

The absence of means to “ slim ”’ civilian industry 
and trade efficiently and economically has been a 
gap in manpower policy for seventeen months, The 
fighting regiments and their auxiliaries have been 
called up in successive age-groups according to the 
misleading precision of the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations, without full regard to the effect of the 
sudden, scattered, and indiscriminate withdrawal 
from industry of large bodies of men, or even to the 
actual importance to the nation of the work in fact 
being done by the individuals reserved. Men have 
been called up whose relative importance to the 
occupations or firms from which they were taken— 
and which have to be carried on in a shrunken form 
—was perhaps greater than that of men left behind. 
Other men, by reason of occupational qualifications 
which might fit them for national work, have been 
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reserved to continue in work of no national import- 
ance at all. This defect in the Schedule has been 
becoming more and more apparent, and several 
emendations in procedure have been made to place 
the proof for reservation less on mere categories of 
qualifications and more on the actual work being 
done by particular individuals—as in the case of 
‘‘ managerial ” reservations. Now, when the indus- 
trial regiments are to be brought within the frame 
of recruitment, it is vitally important to pay as much 
attention to the process of freeing men from their 
civilian jobs, and to the relative importance of those 
jobs in actual fact, as to the procedure for bringing 
them to their war stations. 

There are further pressing duties that must be 
urged upon the Government. The task of making a 
man’s actual job the criterion of his importance, 
and not his nominal “ occupation,’”? should not be 
difficult; it has already been started. The comple- 
mentary task of adjusting civilian industries in the 
most efficient way to their depletion by the calls of 
the services and the war industries requires closer 
thought. At present, men and women are made avail- 
able for war work in two ways. The Board of Trade, 
by the drastic limitation of supplies to individual 
firms, encourages them to cut down their staffs; and, 
secondly, individual workers can volunteer for train- 
ing in Government centres. The effect of the first 
method, because it is applied to individual concerns 
and carries with it no scheme to concentrate per- 
mitted production on the most efficient firms in whole 
industries or in homogeneous groups of undertakings, 
is to produce only a derisory result in the number 
of workers set free; the policy is rather to limit the 
unemployment created. The second method is still 
less effective: the training centres, run on _ the 
principle of ** less eligibility,’’ offer little or no in- 
ducement to volunteers ; and they are by no means full. 

Now a third method is proposed—the method of 
compulsion. No clear indication has been given of 
how the workers registered under the new plan are 
to be called up. But it would be a grievous error, 
industrially, economically and socially, if it was done 
indiscriminately by ordering large batches of men 
and women, in, say, age groups or according to 
localities, suddenly to down their tools and leave 
their desks, without reference to the consequences 
of their going upon the industries they belong to. Their 
trades must be prepared for their departure. The fact 
is that, in a war economy, it is no less important to 
organise the civilian industries for war than it is to 
organise the war industries themselves. The over- 
riding object in both cases is to obtain the maximum 
output of goods and services from the minimum use 
of resources of labour, plant, and materials. Even 
though the permitted output of certain trades may 
be drastically curtailed, the need for the utmost 
economy of resources still stands. Indeed. since the 
proper aim of these restrictions is to release resources 
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for more important trades, this need is ¢specially 
pressing. ee ecg 

Thus, Mr Bevin’s plan for industrial mobilisation 
requires an addendum—a plan to demobilise labour 
in the non-essential trades. And it is a plan that 
cannot be applied to individual firms in isolation, 
but to whole trades or industries. The limited amount 
of work that is allowed or adjudged necessary in 
these trades or industries must be done in the most 
efficient way, by the most efficient units; wasteful 
or uneconomic units, whether firms or departments 
of firms, must be closed down. It is not hard to find 
examples: small firms struggling on with dispro- 
portionately large staffs; redundant shops and offices ; 
sales organisations. No firm or department, serving 
no proved use, has any inherent right to remain in 
business, though all have a claim to compensation 
for compulsory closing down or to the means to main- 
tain useful plant in running order. The work of 
weeding out will not be easy. It involves a system 
of pooling : the distribution of quotas of labour and 
materials to groups of businesses ; and their allocation 
to individual concerns under firm Ministerial direction, 
It means that civilian production will be carried on 
by industrial groups with their resources and rewards 
pooled. 

It ought not to be too difficult. It is a main part 
of German war economy ; and the tendency in war is for 
trades and industries to come closer together in the 
combat against common difficulties, and for their asso- 
ciations to grow in strength and authority—and 
rapacity. The task of the Government now is to 
make pools of economy out of these pools of interest. 
Perhaps the greatest feat asked of Ministers is to 
remember that the rdle of money is subordinate to 
the réle of men and materials, and to realise that 
money paid in compensation to firms without a war- 
time function is well spent if it makes labour or other 
resources available for the war effort. 

The Government has at last decided to take steps 
to expand the industrial army in proportion to plain 
strategic needs. For too long the cart has been put 
before the horse. Mobilisation has been confined to 
the calling-up of soldiers, and bottlenecks have in- 
evitably followed in the supply of their equipment. 
Now there is likely to be a bottleneck in men, for 
both in the field and in the factory Hitler can find 
in Germany and in German Europe many more 
recruits than we can. The necessity to make the utmost 
use of the manpower available is correspondingly 
acute, and, unable to rival the enemy in men, we 
must outstrip him in equipment. We must translate 
inferior manpower into superior equipment. Modern 
wars are won by equipment and mobility, and by 
next year we shall have the material aid of the United 
States to add to the fruits of the industrial mobilisa- 
tion that is now envisaged. But the labour that is 
needed to make and bear the equipment of victory 
will not be found unless it is made available. 


Spain and the New Order 


T is possible that Hitler will have to fight a full 

dress war in the Mediterranean, and as a con- 
sequence it looks as though the Spanish people, after 
the respite purchased by General Franco’s firmness 
and by the Nazis’ concentration on Britain, are again 
to move into the front line of diplomatic interest. As 
an auxiliary in an Atlantic war, Spain is quite valuable 
enough. In a war to drive the British from the 
Mediterranean, her harbours and airfields are almost 
indispensable. For what other reason did the Condor 
legions fight in Spain? 

The atmosphere is perhaps more favourable for 
German pressure than in October last. The Falange 
is In a strong position and recent political reshufflings 


have increased its strength. To give one example, 
early in December the Conservative Ministers of 
Finance, Agriculture, and Public Works were dis- 
missed, their posts abolished and the whole of the 
domestic affairs of Spain grouped under the one 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce over which Sefor 
Casceller, one of Sufier’s men, is to preside. On the 
whole, the retiring Ministers represented the tradi- 
tional outlook on Spain’s economic policy—restoration 
of trade, foreign loans, international co-operation. 


Their disappearance must strengthen the hold 


of the expansionist, autarkist school of thought 
which the Falangists took over from their Axis 
partners. 
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If undiluted Falangism is to be Spain’s future, 
foreign policy must finally fall into line. The 
to self-sufficiency is a territorial empire which makes 
self-sufficiency possible. There are signs that here, too, 
the Falange is trying to force the pace. “ Non- 
belligerency ’’ and the first occupation of Tangier in 
June, Sufier’s visit to Berlin and his appointment as 
Foreign Secretary in October, Colonel Yuste’s coup 
in Tangier in November and recently an exposé by 
Sufier of Spain’s foreign policy in which Tangier is 
claimed as a “‘ natural right ” are all pointers along 
the way of greater Falangist control in foreign policy. 
Suher’s January speech is particularly revealing, since 
he claimed that “‘ geography, history, and natural 
tight’? were to Spanish foreign policy what “ the 
theory of living space, the sea ways of their exist- 
ence, the strategic doctrine of the defence of an 
empire ’’ were to other Powers. Spanish history could, 
after all, take Spain anywhere, from Patagonia to 
the Philippines. 

Spain’s imperial passion is Germany’s opportunity. 
It is on the point of expansion and aggrandizement 
that Nazi propaganda most insists. All the immediate 
objectives of Spanish ambition are, the Germans point 
out, controlled by the ** plutodemocracies,’’ Gibraltar, 
Morocco, the Americas are to be reconquered for 
‘* Hispanism ’’—and the realisation of that dream 
can come only through the “‘ new order” in which 
the regenerated nations will plunder the decadent. 
Spain must seize her opportunity now, before the tide 
of conquest sweeps on. She must jump on the band- 
wagon while the Nazis are still prepared to find her 
a place. 

Fortunately for the future of Spain, there are other 
forces in public life besides the Falange, and in Franco 
the country has a leader still able and determined to 
arbitrate between them. Although the conservatives 
are giving ground to the Falange and there is virtually 
no opposition to their political programme of internal 
unification, the Army preserves its identity and its 
enforced absorption into the Falange last year has not 
led to a Gleichschaltung of opinion. In foreign affairs, 
particularly in adventurous foreign affairs, the Army 
chiefs can exercise during ‘‘ pre-belligerency ”’ a control 
in keeping with their responsibility in time of war. 
There is every evidence to believe that their influence 
is steadfastly directed towards peace and that their 
determination to avoid war is shared by the 
Caudillo. 

To any politician whose mind is not lost in imperial 
daydreams, it is obvious that Spain’s first need is to 
live, not to expand. As the German Bankarchiv put 
it recently, *‘ Spain is economically annihilated.’’ An 
army still marches on its stomach and still fights with 
weapons forged from costly raw materials. But in 
Spain to-day there is a deficit of over a million metric 
tons in the basic wheat supply, supplementing food- 
stuffs—oil, beans, chickpease—are all rationed while 
industries are at a standstill for lack of raw materials, 
skilled labour, and capital. Sufier himself has ad- 
mitted Spain’s “terrible burden of starvation and 
misery.”? It is little credit to his intelligence that 
he can almost in the same breath conjure up the 
Empire he is to build on such unpromising founda- 
tions, 

This picture of dearth and dislocation is in the mind 
of Spain’s saner statesmen when they consider their 
chances in Hitler’s ‘‘ new order.’? Europe knows 
more about this “‘ new order” than when it was 
first hawked about as a utopia of riches and 
stability, and it does not take much wit to see that 
Spain’s dream of power is virtually incompatible with 
the grim realities of German Europe. If Spain is to 
be a Great Power, she must have the industrial 
capacity of a Great Power. She must build up heavy 
industry. She must save and invest. But if this is 
her ambition, what can she hope from autarky 
practised in a ruined community, and what advan- 
tage can she gain from the German Lebensraum? 
If autarky is adopted by the most powerful state 
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2 oes lesser autarkies will sooner or later be 
a into it for, to satisfy its need for all essen- 
tial raw materials within its own frontiers, those 
frontiers must . Autarky can iin fact only 
be practised by the very strong at the expense of 
the weak and anyone who has devoted even the 
slightest attention to Spain’s shattered economy 
cannot fail to realise who will be the exploiter, who 
the exploited. 

Even Italy, in a much stronger position economi- 
cally, is now abandoning autarky in favour of what 
is euphemistically called “‘ fusion with the German 
economy.’ Spain in the “* new order ”’ could hope for 
no better fate. German control of most of the basic raw 
materials is known to be strict. Nazi agents in Hisma 
are still in Spain to safeguard German interests. An 
illuminating sidelight on their activities was the 
virtual ban imposed by Germany this autumn on 
the building up of a local car industry—a step that 
is symptomatic of Germany’s determination to keep 
all her satellite states at a colonial level of exploita- 
tion. 

Spain must choose between greatness in independ- 
ence and colonial status in the “new order.” 
True, she might with German arms conquer Gibraltar 
and French Morocco—but only in order to hold them 
in fief for Hitler. Fortunately the choice is not 
already determined. Even in Europe there are still 
possibilities open to small states other than those 
offered by the Nazis. The Peninsula as a whole is 
still free, and Portugal is a striking example of 
what can be achieved by a small and not particu- 
larly wealthy power, where respect for national! 
independence and sane conditions of international 
trade still prevail rather than the servitude and 
autarky of the Third Reich. 

If on Senor Sufier’s analysis the seaways of the 
world are held to mean to Britain what Lebensraum 
means to Germany, can any comparison be made 
between the two systems? Portugal has just cele- 
brated the eight hundredth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence. For the last two hundred years at least 
of that independence Portugal’s existence and that of 
her empire have been at the mercy of British sea 
power. Si monumentum requiris. . . . To-day, al- 
though our blockade is raising problems over the 
disposal of Portugal’s unsold stocks of colonial goods 
(£1,500,000 lie at Lisbon alone) her commerce can 
still carry on, her ships sail the seas, her empire 
is intact. Spain would not be condemned to * pluto- 
cratic exploitation ’’ by accepting the benefits of 
international trade. Portugal shows that it is a safe- 
guard of freedom. 

There are signs that Spain has learnt the implica- 
tions of Germany’s Lebensraum. In her need she 
has already turned to the New World. Argentina is 
granting credits for wheat, the United States has 
already advanced $13} million, and there are 
rumours of the negotiation of a far larger credit. 
Britain, too, has played a part. A £2,000,000 credit 
will forward Spanish purchases in the sterling area 
and further credits are possible if Spain can furnish 
the necessary exports in exchange. As Mr Churchill 
put it: “Far be it from us to lap Spain and her 
economic needs in the compass of our blockade. Al! 
that we need is that she shall not become a channel 
of supply to our mortal foes . . . there is no problem 
of blockade that we will not study with a sincere 
desire to aid Spanish interests and revival. British 
interests and British policy are based on nothing but 
the independence and unity of Spain.”’ 

The Prime Minister’s words are perfectly sincere, 
and Portugal is there to show Spain what are our 
objectives in the Peninsula—stability, prosperity and 
independence. On the other side of the ledger is the 
fate of Norway, of the Low Countries, of France, yes, 
even of Italy. We can only hope that if Hitler is 
again to seek a choice and a decision from Spain in 
the next few weeks, the balance sheet will be drawn 
up and the answer given in the fundamental interests 
of Spain. 
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The Meaning of Fire 


IRE insurance has been known in England for 
well over two hundred years. Both the London 
Assurance and the Royal Exchange Company were 
founded as fire offices in the South Sea Bubble; in 
1728 a suit on a fire claim (Lynch v. Dalzell) came 
before the Court of Chancery on a policy signed in 
1721: for generations every lease has contained pro- 
visions for fire insurance; thousands of millions of 
pounds sterling have changed hands in premia and 
in settlement of losses; and less than a fortnight ago 
the High Court decided for the first time what the 
word “* fire ’’ in a policy of fire insurance really means. 
The decision arose out of a very unusual episode. 
A Mrs Harris had taken out with Lloyd’s under- 
writers a comprehensive policy on the contents of 
her premises, covering them in one document against 
fire, burglary and theft. Mrs Harris was particularly 
afraid of burglary and the loss of her jewels, and it 
occurred to her that the place in which they would 
be safest against a burglar’s visit was the grate. 
Wherever else a burglar might look, he would surely 
never think of investigating the coal in the drawing- 
room fireplace. So, before she went out, she laid the 
lire with the jewellery and £100 of money underneath 
the coal and left the premises happily confident that 
her valuables at any rate would not be stolen while 
she was away. And safe from burglary they un- 
doubtedly were. 

But they were not safe from the other main peril 
covered by the comprehensive policy, for Mrs Harris 
when the time came for lighting the fire forgot her 
ingenious ruse and applied a match to the coal with 
over £400 worth of jewellery and £100 of Treasury 
notes hidden inside it, and she burnt the lot. 

In due course Mrs Harris presented her claim to 
the underwriters and was told, doubtless to her sur- 
prise, that the loss was not recoverable. It was true 
that fire had destroyed the jewellery and the under- 
writers were careful to say that the bona fides of 
the claim was beyond dispute; but fire ‘‘ within the 
meaning of the policy ’’ did not, so the underwriters 
declared, mean any sort of fire. It meant a fire which 
broke bounds and did its destructive work outside 
the place in which it was intended to be, so that 
the burning of an article secreted in the grate or 
accidentally thrown on to the drawing-room fire was 
not the kind of loss against which an insured party 
was protected. 

It probably seemed to Mrs Harris, as it has seemed 
to many people before her, that this construction of 
the policy was unfair and ridiculous. It is not unlikely 
that she was angry with her underwriters for raising 
such a defence. But it is only fair to the under- 
writers to say that the answer they gave her and 
the view they took of the law were not invented by 
them ad hoc. On the contrary their reading of the 
lire policy was (until this case was tried and decided) 
the orthodox reading accepted, not only by insurance 
officials and underwriters, but also by the text books 
and by at least one of the most eminent commercial 
lawyers who ever wore a silk gown and adorned 
the bench of the Court of Appeal. 

_ One of the standard books on the law of insurance 
is McGillivray’s ‘‘ Insurance Law,” which competes 
with Bunyon and Welford and Otter-Barry for the 
chief place among the text books on non-marine insur- 
ance law and is comparable to Arnold’s monumental 
wanes on marine insurance. And McGillivray in the 
1912 edition defines the word “fire *? for purposes of 
insurance in this way :— 
Fire within the meaning of the poli 
which has broken bounds. ee 


It is clear from this that the learned author would 


have rejected Mrs Harris’s claim, since the fire which 
destroyed her jewellery had certainly never broken 
its bounds, any more than a lion which kills a trainer 
in a cireus cage has broken his bounds to commit the 
slaying. McGillivray would have been with the under- 
And a years after this edition of McGillivray was 
published a curious case (Upjohn v. Hichens) came 
to the Court of Appeal. It was during the last war 
that Upjohn the landlord found that Hichens the 
tenant (who was bound to insure against fire with 
the Alliance) had not insured against fire arising from 
enemy bombs. He had not done so for the very good 
reason that he couldn’t. Neither the Alliance nor any 
other Tariff Office would cover the risk. ** That,”’ said 
Upjohn, “ is no business of mine. Fire is fire, whether 
it comes from a defective flue or a German bomb, 
and when I said fire I meant fire. The lease is can- 
celled and I want my premises back.” 

The Court of Appeal found against Upjohn and 
decided that fire in a legal document does not neces- 
sarily mean fire of any sort. It means only certain 
kinds of fire—a point that was emphasised by the 
great Lord Justice Scrutton, who said categorically 
and clearly without hesitation :— 

It has been held that fire within the meaning of 

a fire policy means fire which has broken bounds. 
So the high authority of McGillivray is reinforced by 
the tremendous weight of Lord Justice Scrutton’s 
opinion expressed without doubt, qualification, or 
mistrust. It is not to be wondered at that when 
underwriters refused this claim they thought their 
reading of the law was an orthodox, indisputable 
part of the ABC of insurance law. 

It turned out that they were wrong, for Mr Justice 
Atkinson found against them and delivered a judg- 
ment which blew sky-high both the doctrine of the 
text books and the obiter dictum of the Lord Justice. 
The essence of his judgment is that on the rules of 
construction fire means any kind of fire and that the 
restriction of breaking bounds cannot be imported 
into the policy by one party to the contract. Unless 
a conventional meaning of the word can be proved— 
and Mr. Justice Atkinson held that it was not proved 
—** fire ’? must be taken in its ordinary obvious sense, 
and, furthermore, if there is an ambiguity in its mean- 
ing, the benefit of the doubt must be given to the 
policy-holder, because the document was drawn up 
by the underwriter—the legal doctrine of contra 
proferentem. And the conclusion to which these rules 
of construction led him—the conclusion that fire need 
not have broken bounds to produce a claim—was 
in his Lordship’s view the sensible one. Are we to 
believe, he said, that if the wind blows the candle 
flame into the curtain there is a claim, but if it blows 
the curtain into the candle flame there is none? 

On the whole the law has been clarified by the 
judgment into a more sensible shape, but the astonish- 
ing fact remains that it has taken nearly 250 years 
for this elementary matter to be determined, and 
hundreds or thousands of policy holders have had 
claims refused because the only available authorities 
were wrong. The reason is that fire insurance law has 
never been codified and the industry must work on 
‘ase law which (with all its advantages) fixes the 
law only on those points that litigants choose to 
bring before the Courts. And owing to the arbitration 
clause in all company fire policies very few disputes 
on fire claims ever reach the Courts. They are decided 
in secret and contribute nothing to the body of the 
law. Hence the curious phenomenon of the most 
important word in the most common of all English 


contracts being misunderstood by all the experts for 
more than two centuries. 
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NOTES OF 


Africa: Advance on All Fronts 


The week has gone well enough for us in Africa to 
make the already gloomy hackgecond of the Axis meet- 
ing gloomier still. On January 19th the Italians aban- 
doned Kassala, whose capture in August was a severe 
blow to the security of the Sudan, and, unlike the 
Italians, our troops are following up their victory. The 
Italian forces were content to sit in Kassala. No serious 
attempt was made to secure the railway either to north 
or south, and any decision to advance the 200 miles to 
Khartoum was early abandoned—if it was ever taken. 
We, on the contrary, have already advanced far into 
Eritrea, with surprisingly little resistance from the 
Italians. Meanwhile, in Abyssinia months of patient 
preparation are bearing fruit. British officers, going in 
alone to organise resistance among the tribes, laid the 
foundations of concerted action, and now that the 
British are giving the lead we may expect a widespread 
development of offensive action. It is significant that 
Ras Kassa, the veteran general of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war, has passed through Khartoum. And as though 
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Kassala were not enough for one week, Tobruk has 
fallen and at least 15,000 more prisoners have been 
‘captured ’’—if the word is not too melodramatic to 
describe the rounding up of Italians surrendering en 
masse. And we now control the best naval base in 
Libya. Our successes raise the question whether Hitler can 
afford to allow the whole of Italian resistance in North 
Africa to be wiped out. East Africa—yes; but the 
Mediterranean seaboard is mcr close to 
German Europe and the establishment of full British 
control would free resources for use on other fronts. 
Germany has an army to spare. There are rumours that 
sections of it have been training for desert warfare on 
the sands of East Prussia ard preparing for tropical 
climates by hours of exercise in specially prepared hot- 
houses. We should undoubtedly be embarrassed by 
German landings, but no amount of horseplay in the 
dunes of Pomerania will solve the vital problems of 
supply in the Libyan desert or of transhipping heavy 
equipment under the vigilant eye of the British Navy. 


* * * 


Before a New Offensive ? 


Those who have seen The Great Dictator will re- 
member that at the meeting between Hynkel and 
Napoloni, the robust Italian has it all his own way. As 
a reviewer of troops, as a god of the populace, even 
as a thrower of custard pies, the unfortunate Fiihrer is 
definitely outclassed. Nothing we may imagine 
more unlike the meeting which has actually taken place. 


Master of a defeated army, an apathetic country and . 
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crumbling Empire, Mussolini has come, hat in hand, to 
receive angry reproaches and contemptuous instruc- 
tions of his Axis “ partner.”” The Roman papers, justly 
sensitive, deny that the past was Mevtsed at the meet- 
ing, but self-control was never one of Hitler’s marked 
characteristics, and the meeting lasted far into the 
night. Nevertheless, its significance for us is not its re- 
criminations but in the plans which were laid there for the 
next phase of the war. First, then, the separate Italian 
command is to disappear. Unity of command is the 
euphemism used to express the subordination of the 
Italian High Command to Keitel. Badoglio would not 
have stomached this, it is doubtful whether Graziani 
will, And it says little for the ‘‘ independent spirit” of 
the Italian Monarchy that the Crown Siate has allowed 
himself to be promoted General this very week. Unity 
of command means that, with the Italians as mercen- 
aries, Hitler is now fighting a war on several fronts, a 
manceuvre which has never attracted him, If the past 
is any guide he may prefer to settle each campaign in 
turn and the relish and length and explicitness with 
which the German press has been preparing us for in- 
vasion suggests that, in keeping with Germany’s habitual 
deceit, Hitler’s immediate objective is perhaps to post- 
pone the invasion until the early summer, and in the 
meantime to concentrate on ending the menace to his 
Balkan flank and on rendering our position in the 
Western Mediterranean untenable. On the other hand, 
successful invasion would settle the war once and for 
all, and as the months pass Hitler’s ‘need to finish the 
war certainly grows no less. If this need is the deter- 
mining factor, widespread Mediterranean action would 
be merely a preliminary designed to draw off ships and 
aircraft from the defence of Britain—which is perhaps 
the more likely interpretation. Britain cannot, after all, 
be decisively beaten in the Mediterranean, and a decisive 
defeat is what Hitler needs most. 


* * * 


Conscription for Civil Defence 


It is possible that the chief importance of the 
Government’s fire-fighting scheme lies in the fact that 
it is the first exercise of its powers over persons and 
their services for other than military service, rather 
than in its immediate object of closing a gap in our civil 
defences. By new defence regulations additional power 
is given to the appropriate authorities to compel civil 
delinies arrangements and power is also given to impose 
compulsory part-time service in any branch of civil 
defence work on all British civilians, of both sexes, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60. There is, of course, nothing 
new in power of this sort, since a far wider power over 
persons is given to the Minister of Labour by another 
regulation; the innovation is that—to a very small 
extent, it is true—the new power is being applied. An 
Order (which supersedes the original Fire Watchers 
Order), made under one of the new regulations, imposes 
an obligation on the occupiers of all premises to which 
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it applies to make adequate arrangements for fire _ 
vention, which will include compulsory spare-time uty 
by all male employees, though joint arrangements may 
be made by occupiers in the same or adjoining pening? 
A second Order made under another regulation provides 
for the compulsory registration by age groups and calling 
up for fire prevention duties of all male persons in 
areas where the number of volunteers is insufficient, 
although there are all manner of exceptions and ex- 
emptions. Men already doing 48 hours of civil defence 
work a month in their place of residence will not be 
called on for duty in their place of employment, but, 
subject to this, compulsory service at the place of em- 
ployment takes precedence; the Home Guard, policemen 
and special constables will be exempt; and_ tribunals 
will hear appeals for exemption on grounds of unfitness 
or hardship. The arrangements made under the first 
Order must satisfy the responsible tr: who for 
war factories is to be the Admiralty and the Ministries of 
Supply and Aircraft Production; the appropriate 
Government Departments for public utility companies; 
the Ministry of Labour for non-war factories employing 
more than 30 persons; and the local authorities for small 
factories, shops, dwelling-houses, theatres and so on, 
which form by far the greater part of all buildings. 
The difficulty about applying the scheme is that it is 
these small firms, with small staffs, many of whom are 
already doing civil defence work, and dwelling-houses, 
many of which, in vulnerable areas, are now unoccupied, 
that have most difficulty in making satisfactory 
arrangements. Yet it is these that are left as the re- 
sponsibility of the local authorities, who may well be 
forgiven if they complain that they have been allotted 
the hardest part. It is true that rules are to be drawn 
up for their guidance, and the Regional Commissioner 
will direct and supervise the calling up of men where 
volunteers are insufficient. But there is a danger that 
the patchwork affair, which the scheme for protecting 
these smaller premises and private houses appears to be, 
may be inadequate in another night like that of 
December 29, 1940. 


* * * 


The War Cabinet 


On Wednesday, the Prime Minister strongly de- 
fended the committee system of Cabinet control of 
policy. It was better fitted, he claimed, than a Cabinet 
of four or five Ministers without departmental duties, to 
determine policy and oversee administration, because 
neither of these functions can be carried out without 
the close contact with the factual working of depart- 
ments which only their chiefs, among Ministers, have. 
This argument can, of course, be contested. The entire 
practice of Parliamentary Government, both in the 
Commons and in the departments, implies that chosen 
men of ability can lay down fairly closely the lines of 
policy, without the direct expertise for which they must 
rely upon professional civil servants, soldiers or business 
men. But the operative argument in Mr. Churchill’s case 
for the present system—that it is a question of men 
rather than of machinery—cannot be questioned. There 
cannot be any controller of policy on the home and 
economic side of Government akin to Mr. Churchill on 
the side of defence and strategy, because there is only 
one Mr Churchill—and one Prime Minister. True, as Mr 
Churchill pointed out, the small War Cabinet of non- 
departmental Ministers in the last war was designed to 
allow Mr Lloyd George—‘‘the great man who then 
conducted our affairs ’’—wide powers over the whole 
field of Government; and it might perhaps have been 
imagined that Mr Churchill himself could have emulated 
the energy and scope of his famous forerunner. But the 
root of the Prime Minister’s case, implied rather than 
spoken, was that there are not at his disposal sufficient 
able lieutenants to man a non-departmental Cabinet and 
the Ministries as well. The men who can must do the 
work by which the system will be judged, and there 
are already signs that the latest committees, the Pro- 


duction and Import Executives, are getting well ahead 
with their job. 


* * * 


**Good Sense’’ in Wages 


Mr. Bevin’s views about wages policy have been long 
and eagerly awaited. Now it seems, from his statement 
in the Commons on Tuesday, that he has no views, be- 
cause he does not believe in the need for a policy. Wages 
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are best left to the ‘‘ good sense”’ of employers’ and 
workers’ associations, he claims, and he cited as evidence 
of this the striking absence of major labour disputes. 
It is true that, apart from sporadic unofficial out- 
breaks, labour disputes have been very few. But this 
surely has been due to the fact that the trend of “ee 
has been uniformly upwards, and it is precisel i 
trend, with its potentialities for inflation, whic oa 
gether with consistent rises in other strategic prices) has 
led to the demand for the statement of a wartime wages 

licy. The test case of the 1,200,000 engineers and ship- 

uilders who approached their employers for an increase 
of 10s. a week has, meanwhile, been judged by the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, who have approved an 
increase of 3s. 6d, in their war bonus, with, however, 
no concession to the demand for the reinstatement of 
pre-1931 conditions of work. It was the engineering em- 
ployers who made this a test case by refusing the rise 
‘on grounds of national interest’’; and now that the 
Tribunal has shown itself, at least partially, in agree- 
ment with this attitude, the need for some plain official 
statement is more than ever pressing. 


* * * 


The Workhouse Principle 


The purpose of the Government’s industrial training 
centres is plain. With the technical schools and colleges, 
their wartime job is to ensure that at no time in the 
future will war production be held up for lack of labour 
suitably instructed in the elements of war engineering. 
Direct training on a large scale can only be done in the 
factories themselves; but in default of any mass scheme 
for training by employers and because of the crucial im- 
portance of transferring men and women from idleness 
or non-essential work into war production at an in- 
creasing rate, it might have been expected that the 
training centres set up by the Ministry of Labour would 
be full to capacity. Actually, this does not seem to be 
the case. It is even reported by men from the centres 
that there are many vacant places; and the channels 
which should be feeding the industrial army appear to 
be delivering little more than a trickle. Moreover, an 
appreciable part of that trickle is running to waste. 
Men who have been trained now report themselves out of 
work. It may, of course, be that these men have been 
found wanting, but the fact remains that there is no 
guarantee of war employment even for successful 
trainees. The truth is that these centres, channels in 
theory, are not channels in practice at all. They. 
are devised on the pre-war principle of finding 
something for the unemployed to do, and, as in 
all departments of unemployment policy, they are run 
on the principle of “‘ less eligibility.’’ That is, pay and 
allowances are contrived to make training, though 
essential for the war effort, clearly less remunerative 
than work, however non-essential. It is foolish to blame 
workers for not flocking into the centres. The terms of 
entry and conditions of training are a deterrent and not 
an inducement, and since no secure employment is pro- 
mised at the end, it is scarcely surprising that the work- 
less regard the centres as only a last resort, while those 
enga ed on non-essential work never think of them 
at all, 


* * * 


The Price of Overtime 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
National Expenditure only begins its work with the in- 
vestigation of “‘current expenditure defrayed out of 
moneys provided by Parliament.’’ The comments on 
labour policy contained in the third report presented this 
session are characteristically shrewd and topical. The 
main theme is overtime, where the conclusion is that a 
reduction in munition workers’ hours should take place 
immediately before their health is seriously affected, as 
it was in the last war. After Dunkirk, many factories 
began to work 24 hours a day for seven days a week, and 
national and local holidays were cancelled. After two 
months, the result was extreme fatigue, shown in 
absenteeism and unpunctuality; and the Select Com- 
mittee is in complete agreement with the view of the 
Ministry of Labour, expressed in a memorandum last 
July, that excessive hours are undesirable, ‘ both 
physically and economically.”’ Figures published by the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee in 1917 showed 
that the reduction of hours by as much as 18 or 20 a 
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week increased net output. The difficulty, however, i 

the way of reducing hours as the Mi arene 
first to an average of 60 a week and, then, to 55 or 56 
—shown by a generation of experience and research into 
industrial fa to be “‘the optimum standard ”—is 
the problem of expanding the labour force. The solution 
is obviously to keep the machines running continually 
but to have more workers in three shifts to man them, 
and this means that to reduce the amount of overtime 
worked involves much greater progress in dilution and 
labour traini than has yet been made. It also 
necessitates uniformity so that workers will not leave 
establishments with controlled hours to seek high over- 
time wages elsewhere. The workers want overtime how- 
ever bad it may be for their health and efficiency. 
This question of overtime is more than merely one of 
fitness and output. It is a financial question as well. 
Overtime and Sunday work are sought by workers 
because they bring in high rates of pay, and when they 
are sick or tired it is on week-days, when normal wage 
rates are paid, that they tend to stay away. The strict 
curtailment of overtime and Sunday work is desirable, 
not only to obtain the greatest possible output from the 
individual worker compatible with the maintenance of 
his health, but also to put a brake on the inflation of the 
cost of Government contracts. Over-work not only 
damages the health and efficiency of workers. It also 
sends up the cost of production strikingly. At one 
factory in 1917, overtime payments for week-end work 
caused a rise in price from 2.4d. to 4.54d. per unit of 
production; and at a national shell factory in 1918 a 
reduction in hours from 53 a week to 50 brought down 
the cost per shell from 8s. 4.09d, to 7s. 5.54d., as well as 
increasing output from 44,000 to 45,500 shells. The 
problem of costs ‘is, in general, a mystery, and the 
Select Committee, having been ‘‘ unable to see the actual 
costs of almost any articles,’’ has been unable to find 
out whether the Government is paying too much for its 
supplies. But this point about the effect of overtime on 
labour costs is well taken; and a great deal of credit is 
due to the Select Committee for showing succinctly that 
no single aspect of the labour problem, such as hours, 
can be approached, without all the other aspects, health, 
productivity, wages, earnings, mobility, turnover, 
hiring and training, coming in of necessity. 


* * * 


Laval Again 


For a few brief weeks it seemed that Marshal Pétain 
was following a strong and comprehensible policy both 
in France’s external affairs and in relation to his own 
position of personal authority in unoccupied France. 
The news of his reconciliation with Laval and the re- 
ports that Laval will return to high office throw our ideas 
about him once more into confusion and doubt. That his 
own prestige will be damaged by the return—under 
German pressure—of the man he himself dismissed for 
attempting a coup d’état is obvious. And since the point 
of Laval’s plot was to secure unqualified French co- 
operation with Germany in her onslaught on Britain, 
French foreign policy, in spite of official assurances 
that “‘ the French Fleet will in no circumstances be used 
against France’s former ally” is again open to the 
suspicion of disloyalty—even treachery. It is clear 
that our attitude to Marshal Pétain must be dictated by 
this question of collaboration with Germany. There is 
nothing dishonourable in defeat. There is nothing dis- 
honourable in attempting to preserve some small part 
of the French patrimony free from the corruption of Nazi 
ideas and from the presence of the Nazis. Much of the 
honourable support given to Pétain by sincere patriots 
springs from their conviction that he stands between 
them and the disgraceful performances of a Laval or 
a Déat. But enthusiastic collaboration with the former 
enemy against an ally who still fights on cannot be 
reconciled with any preservation of national or per- 
sonal honour, and the restoration of Laval would destroy 
the integrity of the regime. On the German side there 
is less confusion of sillens Germany is seeking, in the 
face of successful British resistance, to keep France 
cowed and immobile. It is not the nature of France to 
remain long in any attitude. The political temperature of 
the people is rising, and to allow them to unite behind any 
leader would be dangerous from the German stand- 
point. Thus the split between Vichy and Paris is pre- 
served in order to bewilder the mass of the people, who 
hear more about the “‘ aggressive clerical reaction of 
the one centre and the “subversive activities” of the 
other than of the doings of the invader who has en- 
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slaved them both. Germany, too, is glad to keep . 
Paris and Viehy discredited, Without leaders, pop 
why Laval has been forced back well be 
that, standing alone, Pétain would a 
point for genuine patriotism. 


* * * 


Second Thoughts in the Balkans 


Until Hitler makes up his mind about the. next 
move on the Danube, the Balkans will remain in uneasy 
tension, hoping for the best, fearing the worst. The 
Greeks continue to give a valiant example of what free 
men can do in defence of their independence. Further 
heights round Klisura have fallen, there has been a 
successful offensive on the central front, and on the 
western wing advance troops are said to be within four 
miles of Valona bay. And the Roumanians continue to 
show their neighbours that the price demanded by Ger- 
many for ‘‘ peace”’ is hardly distinguishable from the 
hard costs of war. Once again the country is plunged 
into civil strife. Once again Iron Guard factions are 
busily engaged in exterminating each other, and over 
it all General Antonescu in sublime fatuity appeals for 
order and refers to the “‘ splendid but soul-destroying ”’ 
months of government through which he has passed. 
The truth is that Roumania is in dissolution and only 
a German administration can now create any semblance 
of order. As it is, some of the troops on the Bulgarian 
frontier have been withdrawn to police the interior and 
General List is doubtless left to consider how unsatis- 
factory it is to be given a volcano as advance base for 
a Balkan campaign. Although it offers only a short 
respite the withdrawal of the troops may have relieved 
the tension in Bulgaria a little and there are signs that 
the Prime Minister’s resolute speech reflects the temper 
of the people. The leaders of the old political parties 
Siesta since 1934) have issued a stirring manifesto in 
defence of their country’s independence and it has been 
widely circulated in leaflet form. The Government, too, 
may have been encouraged in their determination by the 
arrival of Colonel Donovan, the American President’s 
personal envoy, to confer with the King and the 
Ministers. Colonel Donovan comes from Cairo and 
Athens, two centres of successful resistance. He can 
also speak of the United States’ determination to check 
the aggressors and to give all aid to those who defend 
their independence. Nor do these assurances seem so 
remote as in the days when France was disintegrating 
and Britain’s fate in the Mediterranean hung in. the 
balance. There is at least a chance that Hitler, engaged 
in Sicily and above the Channel will not willingly add 
to his military commitments at this point. Bulgaria’s 
chance, therefore, lies in showing, in company with 
Jugoslavia and Turkey, that a violation of Bulgaria will 
entail the added commitment of a Balkan war. 


* * * 


H 


ith 


The Inauguration 


President Roosevelt’s inaugural speech was an in- 
spiring appeal to the American people and, indeed, 
beyond them to all peoples who still uphold the cause 
of freedom to remember their faith in this time of crisis 
and to remember, too, that without that faith there 
can be no survival. ‘‘ The life of a nation is the fullness 
of the measure of its will to live.’’ The democratic 
countries face an adversary in whom negative faith has 
been whipped up to the pitch of fanaticism. This they 
must oppose with a positive faith, the faith that made 
America “‘ the New World in all tongues to all peoples ”’ 
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in the creation of “a new life, a life that should be 
new in freedom.” If this is their spur, there can be no 
thought of defeat, for freedom is not an incident in 
history, “it is history.”” But the President does not 
delude his people into the belief that they can sit and 
guard “the sacred fire of liberty”’ behind their own 
defences. In ‘the narrowing circle of -the world” 
isolation has become a peril. The will to live must include 
the will to act. The United States ‘‘ will not retreat.” 
It “will not turn back.”’ It will meet this crisis of 
attack from without in the spirit of Washington, who 
forged the nation, and Lincoln, who defended it from 
disruption from within. Now the danger is without and 
America takes up the challenge. The tone of the speech 
has not been lost on the totalitarian powers. Japan 
has made apother appeal to America’s “sense of re- 
sponsibility ’” to avoid war by giving Japan a free hand 
in East Asia, or, more simply, by abandoning Free 
China. And in Europe the German press speaks threaten- 
ingly of the “end of German tolerance” and of the 
necessity of setting limits beyond which the United 
States cannot go with impunity, America can afford 
to dismiss these threats. They are a sign of growing fear. 


* * * 


Organisation of Road Transport 


There are welcome indications that the Government 
is beginning to move towards the relief of the transport 
bottleneck by measures designed to remedy the present 
state of affairs in the road haulage industry. On Wednes- 
day, the Minister of Transport announced the outline of 
a scheme designed to lead to a more efficient utilisation 
of the road transport industry. In some respects the 
scheme resembles that which has been successfully 
applied to shipping. Instead of merely controlling the 
intensity of the use of lorries by a system of petrol 
rationing, with supplementary rations for essential 
traffic, the Ministry of Transport has decided to enter 
the road haulage business on its own account. The 
Ministry will hire lorries from the hauliers, though to 
begin with it will confine itself to the transport of 
Government traffic. As a first step, arrangements have 
been made by the Ministry with other Government de- 

artments—such as the Ministries of Supply and Food— 
or carrying some of their traffic by road. As in the case 
of shipping, the actual operation of the vehicles will 
remain with the hauliers, but, in contrast to the practice 
of the Ministry of Shipping, the lorries will not be re- 
quisitioned, at least to begin with, but hired by agree- 
ment with the road haulage industry. Again, as in the 
case of shipping, the owners of lorries operated by the 
Ministry of Transport will be paid rates of hire to be 
determined in consultation between them and the Minis- 
try. The scheme is a step in the right direction; the 
pity is that its inception has been delayed so long. Its 
success in bringing about an improvement in the traffic 
position will depend on the speed with which it is applied 
and extended from the small beginning at present envis- 
aged. It is only when the carrying capacity of the 
transport industry—and a fortiori, that of its road haul- 
age branch—is considered as a whole that it will be 
utilised to the best advantage. It may be necessary to 
try the scheme out at first; but partial control is in- 
adequate. The road haulage industry, represented by its 
Consultative Committee, has given its blessing to the 
scheme, though, no doubt, in the expectation of satis- 
factory rates of hire. While it will be interesting to see 
the financial terms of the new scheme, these are its least 
important feature. The urgent problem is to fit the road 
haulage industry into a general scheme of transport, 
designed to speed up the movement of essential goods. 


* * * 
Suppression of a Newspaper 


One of the most drastic powers given to the H 
Secretary under the Emergency Roots Acts is the right 
to suppress newspapers. In exercising his power to sup- 
press persons by detention without arial, his decision 
may eventually be subject to the hearing by the Court of 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus from the 
meres detained, though it is true that the Court has 
eld an affidavit by the Home Secretary that he be- 
lieved that he had good grounds for the detention order 
to be a good answer to such an application. But the 
case of Mr. Harry Sabini, whose application for a writ 
was this week opposed by the Home Secretary and 


refused by the Court—after an adjournment of the case, 
during which a writ had been served—shows that the 
Court has to be fully convinced that the Home Secre- 
tary “honestly believes,’ even though it does not 
enquire into the grounds of his belief. Similarly, if a 

rson is concerned in systematic publication of matter 
calculated to foment opposition to the war effort, the 
Home Secretary must first warn the person, who will 
be prosecuted if he ignores the warning. But in the 
same circumstances a newspaper can be suppressed, 
without warning, simply by an order of the Home 
Secretary, and there is no right of appeal. Little sur- 

rise, and still less regret, will be expressed that Mr. 

orrison has now applied his powers to the Daily 
Worker and the Week, though it may indeed be ques- 
tioned whether the present circumstances of the war are 
such as Sir John Anderson, in a debate last summer on 
the relevant defence regulation, appeared to regard as 
a necessary background to its application. As the Daily 
Worker has enjoyed immunity for so long, largely 
because of its singular lack of influence, and as it is 
the first occasion on which opinion has been suppressed, 
it might have been wiser to use the longer process of 
warning, a prosecution and trial. But the Daily Worker 
was, in fact, unofficially warned by Sir John Anderson 
last July, and in any case no sympathy need be wasted 
on the departure of a newspaper which urges a negoti- 
ated peace and systematically tries to encourage dis- 
affection among munition workers, members of the 
Services and the general public. That a Communist organ 
should find itself suppressed for the support it has, in 
effect, been trying to give to a “‘ Fascist warmonger” 
is a plain case of felo de se. 


* * * 


Conduct of a Member 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to enquire into the conduct of Mr Robert 
Boothby has found ‘‘that Mr Boothby’s conduct was 
contrary to the usage and derogatory to the dignity 
of the House and inconsistent with the standards which 
Parliament is entitled to expect from its Members.”’ 
This judgment is based upon a finding of fact—namely, 
that while Mr Boothby was, by speeches in the House 
of Commons and pressure upon the Treasury, urging the 
payment, out of Czech assets blocked in this country, 
of the claims of Czech residents in this country, he 
did not disclose—in fact, that he denied—that he had 
a financial interest of his own in the matter. Final 
judgment on the personal aspect of the matter will 
rightly be deferred until Mr Boothby has defended him- 
self in Parliament. But the airing of a rather sordid 
story will have done good if it directs attention to the 
whole subject of the private interests of Members of 
Parliament. The present state of Parliamentary usage 
is that, before taking part in any political activity, a 
Member must disclose any interest of his own in the 
matter under discussion. Nobody will quarrel with the 
view that this is an indispensable minimum safeguard 
against corruption and that any Member who trans- 
gresses it deserves very severe censure. But it is also 
present practice that once a Member has made the 
disclosure of interest—sometimes in quite formal terms 
—he is free to advocate his own interests to a very 
considerable, if not quite unlimited, degree. The 
chances that a Member will have a private interest in 
some item of legislation or administration are infinitely 
greater than they were in the Gladstonian era, when 
‘the trade’’ was virtually the only trade affected by 
Parliamentary proceedings. It seems to have become 
forgotten that it is to represent the interests of his 
constituents, not of his companies or his business 
associates, that a Member of Parliament is given his 
opportunities and privileges. It is clearly an unreal 
state of affairs that the formality of disclosure alone 
should distinguish propriety from impropriety. It would 
make for a cleaner public life if it became the usage 
of Parliament that no Member should take any action, 
by speaking, voting, or putting pressure on Ministers 
and Departments, in any matter in which he has a 
personal interest, disclosed or undisclosed. 


* * i 


The Book. Trade After The Fire 


It would be malicious to attribute the great losses 
experienced by the book trade in the Great Fire to a 
nemesis which has remembered its refusal to submit to 
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the purchase tax. Certainly, General Goering 


done 
far more to ner culture” ‘and ‘prevent the 
spread of democratic ideas” than could ibly have 
been achieved by Sir Kingsley Wood’s proposals. 
About twenty publishing firms have been either com- 
pletely destroyed or very severely damaged in recent 
raids, the majority, of course, suffering on the night of 
December 29th, when Simpkin Marshall, the big 
wholesale booksellers in the lish-speaking world, lost 
its stock of between 3 and 4 million books. However, the 
destruction of Simpkin Marshall has produced another 
co-operative experiment in the book trade, which 
follows hard upon the formation by nine publishing 
firms of a Publishers’ Guild to sell cheap books on a 
co-operative basis. The Publishers’ Association is to 
buy, on behalf of the whole trade, the goodwill, and 
what other assets remain, of Simpkin Marshall, through 
which about 10 per cent. of the books reaching the 
retailers formerly passed. Book Centre, Ltd., which, 
incidentally, deals with the distribution of the new 
Guild’s cheap books, is to pass on the orders it receives 
to the publishers, collect the books from them and 
dispatch the books to the retailers. There will thus be 
no question of a vast quantity of books being held in 
one place, as in the case of Simpkin Marshall. The in- 
creased cost of replacing the burnt books, where they 
are replaced, will prevent the new experiment from 
cheapenin, the price of books to the public—the price 
will, in fact, probably go up. And there are still in- 
dependent wholesalers to be contended with, though 
these have, it is true, given their approval to the new 
arrangement. But when the effects of the destruction 
have worn off, which will certainly not be in wartime, 
it is possible that this co-operative distribution will be 
aptly situated to pave the way to a cheaper retail price, 
ae even the publishers now realise is generally 
wanted. 


* * * 


Exchange and Mart 


A brisk traffic is springing up in the quotas per- 
mitted to manufacturers under the Limitation of 
Supplies Order. A perfumery company advertises for 
quotas for the December to May and subsequent periods; 
a fur retailer ‘‘ urgently requires’’ a wholesaler with 
“‘ available fur quota Dec. /May ’’; and so on. It is true 
that transfers of quota from one firm to another are 
nominally subject to the approval of the Board of Trade. 
It is true, too, in theory, that if such transfers were to 
lead to the concentration of the restricted production 
permitted into the hands of the most efficient firms, 
1.e., those using the smallest quantity of economic 
resources (especially labour) per unit of output, the 
process might even be regarded as economically desir- 
able. The aim in wartime in essential and permitted civil 
work, no less than in war work, is to turn out as much 
as possible with as little use of labour, plant and 
materials as possible; and the scientific concentration of 
prosastien would be a valuable step towards releasing 
abour for work of national importance. Indeed, it is a 
defect of the quota method of limiting supplies and 
manufacture that by restricting the supplies of each 
firm individually and not of each industry or group of 
firms as a whole, the advantages of concentrations are 
not obtained. Supplies are cut to a third or a quarter, 
but only 100,000 workers from the entire range of 
industries affected are released. It may also be taken that 
the firms willing to surrender their quotas will be the 
smaller and less efficient ones in most cases. But they 
will only surrender them and go out of business, entirely 
or as regards a single line, at a price. The advertise- 
ments suggest that this is a sellers’ market, and one 
effect of the trade in quotas, if it is left unbridled, seems 
likely to be to mulct consumers. The drawing together 
of manufacturers or traders, exemplified by the harden- 
ing of the retailers’ firm through their trade associa- 
tions, has already become a mar feature of the war, 
because all kinds of sectional interests are struggling to 
preserve an enlarged corner in the restricted field of 
civilian enterprise; and the danger is that this trade in 
qoatne will lead, not so much to a concentration of pro- 
uction in the cause of efficiency, as to a concentration 
or monopolising of control over a depleted market. If 
concentration is desirable in the public interest, it should 
be sought directly by the public’s representatives, and 
not by the hole-and-corner haggling of narrow private 
interests. 


training in offensive tactics was drill in marching very 
long distances, wi 


, with little or no rest, before attacking 
the enemy. It is not possible for the iayman to express 
a final view about a essional matter of this kind, and 
it is probable that the physical hardiness induced in the 
survivors of this particular method of schooling will be 
invaluable. But this marching is, explicitly, offensive 
tactics, not physical training, and it is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that, once again, it is the last war, 
and not the present one, which is being won. The sus- 
picion may, admittedly, be quite unfounded, but at least 
it is generally accepted that the striking forces of to-day 
are the swift-moving mechanised columns of the Batties 
of Flanders, France and the Western Desert, the forces 
so shrewdly envisaged years ago by General (thea 


Colonel) de Gaulle, rather than the a masses 


of 1914-18. Moreover, this is a point of peculiar import- 
ance to the British Army, since in numbers of men it 
is bound to be inferior, at every stage of the war, to the 
200 or more divisions that the enemy can presumably 
raise. It is in material, and not in men, that superiorit 


must be sought—if only because the United States will. 


i 
send the one and not the other; and in battle it can onl 
be by superiority in equipment, and in the speed with 
which heavily armed forces can be thrown into un- 
expected attacks at unexpected places, that victory can 
possibly be secured, Because the German Army is the 
biggest, the British must be the best—and swiftest; and 
it would seem axiomatic (again to the layman) that, 
apart from considerations of health and claus, the 
British soldier should never walk when he can ride. 


Shorter Notes 


The Dominion and Provincial Conference on the 
recommendations of the Sirois Report on Canadian con- 
stitutional reform came to an abrupt and unedifying 
close before it had attempted to discuss the report. The 
Premiers of Ontaria, Alberta and British Columbia 
objected to what they considered an ultimatum from the 
Minister of Finance, and the Conference ended in mutual 
recriminations. 


The number of road deaths in December was 1,313, 
compared with 1,156 in December, 1989. The worst 
feature of this shocking return is the increase in the 
number of deaths in daylight from 259 in December, 
1989, to 440 last month. Careless driving by the Army 
has for so long been a cause of complaint and claimed 
to be the reason for the increase in road accidents that 
the Ministry of Transport might do well to publish the 
number of accidents in which an Army vehicle has in 
fact been involved. “ 


In contrast to the rise in road deaths, the number of 
deaths due to air raids showed a welcome fall in 
December :— 

Detained Total Serious 








1940 Killed in Hospital Casualties 
September ............ 6,954 10,615 17,569 
October ............... 6,334 8,695 15,029 
November ............ 4,588 6,202 10,790 
December ............ 3,798 5,044 8,837 

Total to date ... 21,669 80,556 52,225 


Of those killed in December, 1,691 were men, 1,434 
women, and 521 children under 16, the remaining 147 
persons being unclassified. 

tr 


A minor stir has been created in the House of Commons 
by a letter written to the Press by the Commander of an 
Officer Cadet Training Unit alleging that candidates 
who have not had the advantages of ‘‘ gentle’’ birth or 
of a ‘‘ Public School” education make less successful 
leaders of men. It is, of course, wrong for a serving 
officer to publish his views. But indignation about the 
views expressed, as distinct from the manner of their 
expression, seems to have been strangely misplaced. It 
is idle to deny that those who have not had a “‘ correct ”’ 
upbringing labour under a severe handicap. What should 
arouse anger is not the statement of the truth but the 
conditions that permit it to be true. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Exploitation of Holland 


(By a Dutch Correspondent) 


January 11th. 

OME figures about Dutch exports and imports from 
S June to September, 1940, are a convincing proof of 
the deterioration in the country’s economic situation. 
There figures were issued by the German economic 
dictator in the Netherlands, Commissioner General Hans 
Fischboeck, one of the four principal assistants of the 
Reichskommissar Seyss-Inquart. In order to understand 
their significance, it may be recalled that average 
monthly exports from Holland to Germany amounted 
to f1.11 millions in 1939 and average exports to all other 
countries to f1.69 millions. The corresponding figures 
for the period June-September, 1940, are :—average 
exports to Germany, f1.32 millions; average exports to 
all other countries, f1.4.5 millions. Out of total exports 
during these four months of f1.145 millions, f1.127 millions 
went to Germany. Imports from Germany amounted 
to f1.84 millions, leaving a gap of 1.43 millions. The 
disadvantages for the Dutch are far greater even than 
appears, for the Dutch exports include food and finished 
products, whereas the imports from Germany do not 
include commodities which are of any use in everyday 
life. The Germans seem, on the contrary, to have 
adopted the practice of considering as normal exports 
the military material sent to the army of occupation. 
This must be inferred from the fact that Herr Fisch- 
boeck put the imports from all countries except Ger- 
many in the month of June at £1.55 millions. In that 
month, almost all international non-military traffic in 
Western Europe had come to a standstill. There is only 
one item that may have been “imported” into the 
Netherlands in quantities which can explain the ex- 
tremely high figure of 1.55 millions. This item is 
material of war. Looting of this nature—the export of 
Dutch goods in return for as good as nothing—will be 
intensified now that all customs duties between Germany 
and Holland have been abolished. 

Apart from imports and exports, the business situa- 
tion as a whole is very unfavourable. Written and 
spoken propaganda about the New Order does not yield 
any tangible results. The number of unemployed is 
decreasing only owing to the virtual deportation of 
Dutch workers to Germany. According to Seyss- 
Inquart more than 80,000 Dutch unemployed are now 
labouring in the country of the occupier; and the number 
of unemployed in Holland stil] amounts to 185,000. 

The incorporation in the New Order has marked the 
end of Dutch financial autonomy. Within the frame- 
work of the German system of multilateral clearing, 
which is reported to have been joined by Belgium, Bul- 
yaria, Denmark, France, Finland, the Netherlands, 

taly, Norway, Switzerland, Sweden and Jugoslavia, 
detailed agreements have been made by the Germans 
between the Netherlands on the one hand and Bulgaria, 
Italy, Jugoslavia, Sweden and Belgium on the other. 

_ The deterioration of the country’s economic situation 
is accompanied by a heavy increase in the expenses of 
the State. The State has to pay for all the requirements 
of an army of occupation which may be of the order of 
250,000 men. The notes in circulation, issued by the 
Nederlandsche Bank, amounted to f1.1,157 millions on 
December 4, 1939. The last return before the invasion 
stai'ted showed an amount of f1.1,158 millions. The figure 
had swollen to f1.1,499 millions on December 2, 1940. 
Treasury bills in various forms amounted to 
fi.308 millions on May 7; 1940. The total was 
fl.1,142 millions on November 23, 1940. In the six months 
between May 6 and November 7 the State had covered 
expenses up to 1.966 millions by the creation of new 
money. 

The abundance of money in conjunction with the 
shortage of commodities has brought about a strong fear 
of inflation, and the Dutch public want to get rid of 
their money. As a result the prices of almost all shares 


quoted on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange show a series 
of spectacular rises. The average rise between May 9 and 
December 1, 1940, was 58 per cent. For various groups 
of shares the rise amounted to :—tramways, 7 per cent.; 
railways, 22 per cent.; banking, 40 per cent.; tea, 41 per 
cent.; commerce, 47 per cent.; shipping, 48 per cent.; 
gas and electricity, 49 per cent.; industry, 62 per cent.; 
oil, 64 per cent.; mining, 74 per cent.; rubber, 87 per 
cent.; tobacco, 88 per cent.; sugar, 89 per cent.; the last 
five groups represent East Indian companies. Their 
striking rise indicates that the Dutch public is well 
aware of the fact that their guilder is peer backed 
by the wealth of the Dutch colonial empire. Only this 
fact can explain that Amsterdam Rubber, which yielded 
an average dividend of 4.8 per cent. for the last ten 
years, is at the moment quoted at 300. 


Stamp Buying 


There has been, apart from the flight to shares, a 
hardly less remarkable flight to all kinds of real 
property, from rare stamps—which are sold at double 
their usual prices—to landed property. The land prices 
nearly doubled in half a year. The consequence was 
that the Germans on December 2 issued an order for- 
bidding the sale of all farming land at prices above the 
level of 1939. Moreover, farming land can only be bought 
by farmers. This measure, “‘ taken in the interest of the 
farmers, who are the cornerstone of the community.”’ 
has by no means met with general approval on the 
part of the farmers concerned. Acquiring the sole right 
to buy farming land, they practically lost the possibilit 
of selling their farms, even if they are crippled wit 
mortgages. 

Another effect of the fear of inflation was that farmers 
were extremely reluctant to have their cattle 
slaughtered. The official meat ration amounted 
originally to 70 per cent. of the normal consumption. 
The meat available this autumn was barely 10 per cent. 
of the former quantities. The situation improved only 
after the Germans threatened the farmers with com- 
pulsory requisition of cattle for slaughtering purposes. 

Needless to say that as a result of all this the standard 
of living of the Dutch people is rapidly on the decline. 
Various sources of income have almost completely dried 
up. The biggest shipping firm in Rotterdam is busy 
organising different courses in modern languages for its 
employees. Fishing has practically come to a standstill. 
The production of milk is decreasing owing to a shortage 
of feeding stuffs. The building trade, for which there 
should be many possibilities, is remarkably inactive. 
The builders are very reluctant to make use of the many 
substitute materials which are of common use in 
Germany. It is reported from The Hague that only 
500 dwellings were under construction last autumn; the 
normal number is between four and five thousand. The 
quantity, as well as the quality, of the commodities 
available to the general public is steadily decreasing. 
The Germans try hard to impose their very elaborate 
rationing system on the population. However, many 
rationed commodities are hardly available at all, as 
has been the case with fats, margarine and, for many 
months, with meat. On the other hand, some rationed 
articles are so expensive that the poorer part of the 
population simply cannot afford them. This applies to 
butter. The lack of coal for domestic purposes is 


certainly a source of much grumbling. The Germans 
assured the Dutch in the autumn that there would be 
enough coal to heat at least one room properly. A 
recent warning not to use more electricity or gas than 
in previous years indicates that the general public was 
not satisfied with a situation in which many people were 
forced to spend every evening in the kitchen. 
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Rise in Prices 


of the Germans to preven ise i 
prices have failed. Prices of all kinds of Sona ae 
sharply risen, to the dissatisfaction of wor lass 
housewives. In the beginning of December, a Dutch 
— Mr ra was mails neral commissioner 
or all prices. Four days earlier w and salari 
had been fixed—for the second time. The public is, Sean 
ever, busy circumventing all these decrees. There have 
been countless convictions for hoardi and similar 
offences, not because the Dutch have a lack of public 
spirit, but simply because they revolt against every 
German measure, however socially justified it may seem. 
As the prices for agricultural peodunte have been fixed 
on a disappointingly low level, many farmers only sell 
their products when the wholesale dealer pays them a 
handsome tip. The requisitioning of horses for the 
German army has created much unrest amongst the 
agricultural community. 

The decline in the standard of living is accelerated by 
the rise in taxation. Since January Ist, a new wage-tax 
has been raised which replaces the former income tax 
for all wage-earners. The propaganda about the “ social 
justice ’’ of this tax (which forces unmarried people to 
pay 50 per cent. more taxes than married people and 
which grants important reductions to big families) could 
not conceal the fact that the total amount to be raised 
by it shows a big increase. The profit tax has been raised 
from 10 to 30 per cent.; the land tax has been doubled; 
a new tax forces all people to pay half of the profit 
which results from the sale of real property. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the propaganda 
for the New Order has utterly failed. It was stated in a 
recent letter that at least four-fifths of the Dutchmen 
are ‘‘ violently pro-British.”’ 


January 21st. 
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Turkish Foreign Trade 


[FROM OUR ISTANBUL CORRESPONDENT] 


December 2, 1940. 


ForEIGN trade is still the outstanding Turkish economic 
problem. For one thing, it has receded in value, and still 
more in volume, compared with 1939. For another, the 
present unprecedented favourable balance of trade does 
not entirely compensate for the fact that existing stocks 
of foreign supplies are beginning to run low, although it 
may augur well for the future. Exports during the first 
ten months of 1940 amounted to £T88,529,000, against 
£T 103,789,000 in 1939; during the same period, imports 
fell from £T106,312,000 to only £T58,091,000. In other 
words, last year’s 2.5 per cent. surplus of imports has 
been turned into a 34.3 per cent. surplus of exports. 
Tobacco, olive oil, mohair, cotton, hazelnuts, sultanas, 
opium and chrome ore have been Turkey’s main export 
staples. As will be seen from the following table, Italy 
heads Turkish foreign trade, followed by the United 
States, Roumania, Great Britain and Germany, these 
five countries absorbing about two-thirds of the whole : 


(January-October, 1940) 


Exports Imports 
£T.000 % £T.000 % 
TU os vinnie eeenaniamiil 17,538 19 -8 9,751 16-9 
Si diindet a aecteonkeiand 14,141 15-9 7,238 12-5 
Roumania ............ 10,102 11-4 8,580 14-7 
Great Britain......... 9,186 10-4 7,231 12-4 
Germany ............ 6,950 7-8 7,150 12-3 


Of some interest is the fact that Italy, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria, taken  to- 
gether, have had only 36 per cent. of Turkish forei 
trade, against the 55 to 66 per cent. share formerly 
possessed by Germany, while another fact deserving 
notice is the increase in trade with the Balkan countries 
from only three to as much as seventeen per cent. of the 
total. 

Commercial exchanges with a great number of other 
countries have practically ceased. Such is the case with 
all the territories seized by Germany, except Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as Spain and Japan. Sweden, Finland 
and Switzerland are doing their best to maintain busi- 
ness relations with Turkey, despite the unusually high 
transportation and insurance rates prevailing to-day. 
Finland has arranged to send her goods via Russia on 
somewhat lower rates, and Sweden seems to be prepared 





—. 












to follow her example. | of the ‘‘ new ”’ Euro- 
pean order isthe fact that while Germany is now selling 
no tt. at all to Turkey, will not do so 
before oid Taree German: toeahs-cud million agree- 
ment has begun to be applied, a German-Swedish 
arrangement provides for a limit in Reichsmarks below 
which Swedish newsprint paper cannot be offered on the 
Turkish market. 


Czechoslovakia in the 
New Year 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 
January 14th. 


THE Czechs entered the New Year with a great deal more 
confidence in liberation than they felt a year ago. 
They are cheered by the disorganisation inflicted 
by the R.A.F. on German economic life, and by the 
military achievements of the Allies in the Balkans and 
North Africa. On the other hand, growing uneasiness 
is felt among the Germans, because of the evident influ- 
ence on the whole Czech population of the London Czech 
broadcasts. In general, the broadcasts from abroad 
are listened to, The German-controlled transmitters 
in the Protectorate, even German stations broadcasting 
in Slovakia, devote a large part of their time to polemics 
against the B.B.C., and especially against the messages 
of President Benes and Mr Jan Masaryk. 

The successive visits of the Reich Ministers, Goebbels, 
Franck, Dorpmiiller and other high Nazi functionaries 
since the customs and monetary union was established, 
has been followed by an intensified move towards incor- 
poration. On orders issued by Goebbels himself, the 
Czech puppet Prime Minister’s office advised all news- 
papers and periodicals, even technical ones, to publish 
articles in a prominent place in every number expressing 
a positive attitude towards questions of ‘‘ public 
interest,’’ that is to say, towards the incorporation of the 
Protectorate in the Reich. Prague, gnd big Czech pro- 
vincial towns, the Moravian capital, Brno, at first glance 
scarcely differ from German towns in their outward 
appearance, owing to the German street and business 
inscriptions, communication marks, etc. In every Czech 
town, even in small ones, there is an ‘‘ Oberlandrat ”’ 
with a whole gang of Nazis, so that the Czechs are kept 
under close observation. In December, sign painters in 
the workshops of the Czech railways began the repaint- 
ing of the coaches, which are to be marked DRB, as is 
the rolling-stock of the Reichsbahnen. On January Ist 
German freight tariffs were introduced on the Pro- 
tectorate railways. 

A number of new German leading officials have been 
taken into the administration of the City of Prague; 
most of them are completely superfluous and without 
any material or linguistic qualifications. Nevertheless, 
they are allotted large salaries from Czech public funds; 
young officials begin their career with a salary of 
30,000 kr. a year, an amount which Czech officials usually 
earn only after ten or fifteen years of public service. The 
Protectorate Government asked Herr von Neurath to 
increase the wages of Czech State officials by 10 per 
cent. and the annual bonus by 6,000 kr. He refused, 
and only the wage increases formerly in force have 
remained. By direct order of Hitler, on the other 
hand, factories had to pay their German clerks 1,200 kr. 
special New Year allowances. 
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The arrests of Czechs continue. The Mayor of the 


town of Czaslav was mp og | arrears on suspicion of 


economic sabotage. In the n district, members of 
workers’ factory committees have been arrested in con- 


~ siderable numbers. The “‘ Sokol’ Centre at Kladno has 


been transformed into a prison where several hundred 
members of the former Social Democatic Party and a 
certain number of Communists are held. The Czech 
authorities are carrying out at German orders a new 
census of the officials of various associations, and the 
list is to be given to the oer Many new arrests 
are expected. An inventory is also being made of the 
property of the Czechoslovak ‘‘Sokol’’ Association, 
which, with over one million members, is the biggest 
gymnasts’ organisation in the world. It is in danger 
of being confiscated under the pretext that the 
““Sokols’’ are the main representatives of Czech 
national consciousness. 


Rise in Share Prices 


The Prague Stock Exchange Committee has issued a 
warning against the economically unjustified purchase 
of shares. The demand for shares is causing a rise in 
prices, and the capital market has at present more im- 
portant tasks in the nation’s economy. Capital must be 
available after the war for new investments. At present 
shares are bought regardless of their lucrativeness, the 
return often being only 1 per cent. of purchase price. 
Outside speculators are blamed for this by the Com- 
mittee. 

All factories working for the war industry are pro- 
ducing at full speed in three shifts. There is a shortage 
of workers, however, and most University students have 
accepted fully paid jobs with Czech firms (300 kr. per 
month) in order not to have to go for forced labour to 
Germany where already 80,000 Czechs are working. 

Since November, there has been practically no fruit 
on Czech territory. It has been commandeered by the 
Germans and taken away from the country. In Moravia, 
the granaries of the agricultural co-operatives are quite 
empty. By January Ist, granaries and store houses had 
to be made ready, by order of the Protector, for some 
50,000 wagon-loads of grain. Milling companies in 
Prague have received for storage 3,000 wagon-loads of 
grain from Lithuania from the 1937 harvest. This grain, 
ene is at the disposal of the German authorities 
alone. 

There is very little meat. The 300 grammes, 10} 
ounces allowed per person per week is not always obtain- 
able. Chocolate is almost unobtainable and, when it is, 
uneatable. One kilogramme of coffee is sold on the black 
market at 450-500 kr. (in 1938 it was about 100 kr.), 1 kg. 
of butter at 100-120 kr. (1938-27 kr.), 1 kg. of garlic at 
80 kr. (1938-12 kr.), 1 kg. of onions at 60 kr. (1938-10 kr.). 

Although this year the area of sugar beet cultivation 
was larger than in 1939 there is considerably less sugar 
in Bohemia, owing to lack of coal. There is, therefore, 
a great demand for saccharine, but factories which 
produce this substitute have the same difficulty in 
obtaining coal and substitute materials. The sugar 
ration (300 grammes, 10} ounces per week) has already 
been provided, since September, out of the new harvest, 
so that supplies will certainly soon be exhausted. 

On the Czech railways experiments are being made in 
fuelling locomotives with surface (brown) coal of which 
there is plenty in Bohemia. The heating capacity of this 
kind, however, is so small that it does not bring about 
the necessary steam pressure. Oil used on railways is 
refined in order to be used again. 


Hongkong’s Trade 
Prospects 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


December 20th. 


AFTER some three or four months of abnormal slack- 
ness, most branches of trade have recently shown signs 
of revival. Gaps in the Japanese me we seem to be 
increasing, and ee of essential requirements have 
been passing into Free China in greater volume than for 
some time past. The Canton River is officially open once 
again. Although the British steamer, which is allowed 
to carry a limited number of passengers, made one trip 
after the reopening of the river, the J apanese quarantine 
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restrictions kept it at a buoy for four days and no 
further sailing has taken place. The main obj of 
despatching the vessel was to take fresh stores for the 
foreign residents marooned on Shameen, and, so far as 
the shipping company was concerned, it was an un- 
remunerative voyage which is not likely to be repeated 
until the Japanese authorities remove their present 
restrictions. Canton is still a destitute city mainly popu- 
lated by the coolie class, and it is reported that many 
Japanese shop-keepers have given up the struggle to 
make a living and have returned to Japan. The plight 
of the population is appalling, as the price of rice has 
risen to a prohibitive figure and there is a great scarcity 
of fish, vegetables and other necessities of life. 

The poorer classes in Hongkong have also been suffer- 
ing from increased cost of living, both rice and firewood 
having risen enormously in recent months. The Govern- 
ment has now stepped in and fixed maximum retail 
prices for the various grades of rice and is obtaining 
fresh supplies to replenish its reserve stock. The Japanese 
occupation of Indo-China has cut off one important 
source of supply, and as there are difficulties in arrang- 
ing shipments from Bangkok, it will be necessary to look 
to Burma for rice requirements. The rice problem is not 
confined to Hongkong, for throughout the East the 
population is suffering from the effects of the dislocation 
of the rice trade brought about by the Japanese. In 
Japan itself a series of bad harvests have left a deficiency 
which necessitates imports at high cost, Shanghai has 
been suffering a serious shortage, and in Chungking 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has had to admonish the 
wealthier classes for hoarding rice at the expense of the 
ordinary consumer. 

The appointment of Sir Robert Brooke-Popham to be 
Commander-in-Chief in the Far East has encouraged 
hopes that eventually Great Britain will be in a position 
to stop further Japanese encroachment and assist China 
in driving out the invader. There is general recognition 
of the importance of co-ordinating the various British 
administrations in the Far East. Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham will be visiting Hongkong shortly and will find 
that so far as land defences go this Colony is now well 
protected. For the past six months, however, Hongkong 
has been hemmed in by what amounts to a besieging 
force, and although the interference with trade has not 
been so serious as was at one time expected, there is no 
doubt that the Colony is greatly handicapped by its 
inability to trade freely with Canton and the neighbour- 
ing provinces. The new Commander-in-Chief has already 
expressed himself frankly in an interview on the Pacific 
question with a Japanese journalist, and the time may 
not be far away when his warnings and those of the 
American Ambassador in Tokyo may begin to be taken 
to heart by the Japanese Government. 


Hongkong’s War Potential 


The Hongkong delegation which attended the Eastern 
Group Conference at Delhi has now returned. No official 
report has yet been issued, but the members of the dele- 
gation feel confident that the industries of this Colony 
will be able to play an important'part in supplying war 
material for the forces east of Suez. At the opening of 
the Conference, the Hongkong delegates found that they 
were practically alone in having prepared a comprehen- 
sive survey of the potential capacity of their territory. 
The details which they were in a position to supply did 
much to convince an incredulous gathering that Hong- 
kong was unique among Crown Colonies in possessing 
an extensive manufacturing industry, covering a large 
variety of war requirements. Steel helmets, gas-masks, 
web equipment and all types of wearing apparel needed 
by the services are obtainable from Hongkong. The well- 
equipped ship-building yards of the Colony are also in 
a position to supply munitions, provided raw material is 
available. But, before orders can be placed, a good deal 
of preparatory work is necessary, and this is now in 
hand. Finance is a major consideration and such ques- 
tions as extending existing plant, ensuring supplies of 
raw material and shipping space have all to be tackled. 
A Central Purchasing Board has been set up at Delhi, 
and it will presumably be necessary for each unit of 
the Empire to have its own organisation for dealing with 
orders as they are issued by the Board. It is imperative 
that no time be lost in giving effect to the decisions 
reached at Delhi, and so far as Hongkong business 
circles are concerned there is every desire to co-operate 
with the official authorities in setting up an organisation 
which will function efficiently and economically. 
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Commercial Bankin 
Trends in the U.S.A. 


(FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT) 





‘18th CENTURY 
PROPHECY 


December 14th. 


A RECENT letter reviewed the monetary developments of 
three autumn months as reflected in the Reserve Bank 
data. This letter will refer to the member banks. This 
emphasis seems justified by three facts: (1) under our 
gold programme the expansion of credit is automatic, 
and any relation to the needs of commerce and industry 
is, as the cinema titles say, “purely coincidental ”’; 
(2) our economy is reaching the stage of hypothetically 
full utilisation of human and material resources, and 
(3) as it reaches this point it finds itself in the presence 
of increasing demands. 

While the general tendency of the three-month period 
is the continued rapid climb of bank credit (total loans | 
and investments), this comprehensive generalisation is 
marked by two qualifications, neither of them absolutely | 
new—that New York continues to differ from that of the | 
rest of the country; and that whereas one could formerly | 
remark that a growth in loans and investments prin- 
cipally (almost exclusively) meant a growth in invest- | 
ments in Government securities, in recent months the |. 
marked growth has been in commercial:loans. Both of | 
these phenomena appeared some time back, but they | 
seem to be more accentuated recently. 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN NEw York City. 


} 
( $000,000) | 
End End End ae 
May °40 Aug. °40 Nov. °40 Is 
Total loans and investments 9,219 9,568 9,843 é 
Security loans. . es oe 509 421 502 ] , ome hen : 7 
Commercial loans ei é< 2,293 2,316 2,480 The time will ¢ 2 thou shalt ft i 
Securities (total) .. iy 6,417 6,831 6,861 thine eyes 4 
U.S. securities ‘x bea 3,820 4,030 4,088 . . 
Guastatenk eens... * te 1,372 1,530 | To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
Other securities .. ae 1,322 1,489 1,243 . 
Demand deposits adjusted .. 9,393 9,727 10,225 | While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 


: ; : 
All these items show increases except the ‘“‘other | Stare at the fi Jing fi eets of wond’rous birds. 
securities ”’; but the increase in the loan items in the last | England, so long the mistress of the sea, 


three months exceeds the increase in investments—a | ; , 
most unusual occurrence in recent years. Where winds and waves confess her 


SA Se ae RM ee oe cree eee te ee 
So areiend ARR 0 7A an i Bt AI 
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REPORTING MEMBER Banks OvutstpE New York Ciry. sover e1gnty, 
(ren eit Kod | Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 
May ‘40 Aug. '40 Nov. '40| And reign, the sovereign of the conquered 

Total loans and investments 14,305 14,589 15,059 a it oe é” én f 

Commercial loans . . Ls 5,223 5,363 5,721 air. 
Securities (total) se ie 8,632 8,817 8,913 

U.S. securities as ee 5,261 5,357 5,455 . raga : 

Guaranteed securities .. 1,124 1,210 1,177 | (Translated from Gray’s ‘Luna Habitabilis,’ Cambridge 1737) 

Other securities .. ii 2,247 2,250 2,281 | 
Demand deposits adjusted .. 10,894 = 11,826 =—11,964 | 


2 





The increase in deposits and in total loans and invest- a) 
ments is about the same as in the New York banks; the 
ratio of total loans and investments to demand deposits 


is larger than outside New York, because of the larger Make it come true ! Just two hundred years 


element of time deposits outside New York. The increase 


in investments (well over $400 millions in New York, ago this remarkable vision of the war in the air 
under $300 millions outside) was relatively, as well as was written down in Latin verse by the great 
absolutely, larger in New York; the distribution was sie : f 
rather different. Both bought U.S. securities, but beyond English poet who composed the famous ‘Elegy’. 
that the New York banks preferred the guaranteed To make Great Britain ‘ Sovereign of the con- 
securities, while the interior banks leaned slightly ae : : 
toward “ other securities.”” The loan account shows the quered air’ is now our task. There is no time to 
more marked deviations. The security loan does not ‘ . ’ t 

figure heavily outside New York, and even in New York mane at the flying fleets ’, we must exert all our 
it is but a minor item. Commercial loans outside New energies to increase them. Everyone must help. 


York have expanded continuously over the past six ‘ sa 
months, but saa rapidly in the past three, and more You can help with money. Save every shilling 
rapidly outside New York. The aggregate of commercial you can and lend it to the Nation ! 
loans of the banks outside New York is more than double 
the New York figure; and while commercial loans out- 
side New York are above one-third of total loans and in- Saye regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your Bank or 
vestments, in New York they are under one-quarter. Srockbro put your money into 3% Savings Bonds 1955-1963, 24%, 
However, for both groups the increase in commercial National War Bonds 1946-1948, 0r 3% Defence Bonds ; or buy Savings 
loans is not far from 10 per cent. in the past six months Certificates ; or deposit your Savings in the Post Office or Trustee Savings 
—a relatively large and rapid increase, and larger than Banks. Join a Savings Group and make others join with you. 
the relative increase in investments. 

This increase is, of course, ‘what would be expected 
from the marked increase in business activity over the . 
period. It is not yet as great as in the 1936-7 cycle, Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
prebably because of the inertia of commodity prices. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Continental Bourses 


N the western fringe of the continent of Europe, all 

stock exchanges are at present more or less under 
German control. In consequence, price movements in 
these markets provide a significant indication of the 
fear of inflation which possesses the inhabitants of all 
the occupied territories. A striking contrast is provided 
by movements on the Swiss stock exchanges, where, 
despite the serious political threat to Swiss independence, 
both dealings and prices have remained, in general, com- 
pletely normal, Moreover, business on the Swiss markets 
has continued without interruption, although those of 
Paris, Brussels and Amsterdam were closed for several 
months. ; 

Since the reopening of the stock exchanges in occupied 
and unoccupied France, Holland and Belgium, business 
has been characterised by a continual inflationary up- 
ward movement in quotations. The widespread destruc- 
tion, for which the spring campaign was responsible, the 
continued dislocation of communications and transport, 
the decline in business activity, caused by rationing, the 
scarcity of goods of all sorts and the complete standstill 
of foreign trade suggest a fall rather than a rise in 
values. The results of industrial companies for the past 
year contain no information caleulated to encourage the 
purchase of shares, while in France the position is ob- 
scured by the fact that no company reports at all are 
published and there is a complete lack of information, 
together with a widespread failure to seek for facts on 
matters of vital interest. The increase is thus based solely 
on fears of inflation, the signs of which are so familiar 
to more than one generation of continental investors. 
A further important symptom of the incipient infla- 
tionary boom is the general lack of interest in matters 
relating to the currency, despite the fact that currency 
movements are the most generally recognised warning 
of approaching inflation. 

Purchases are curiously unselective, there being a keen 
demand for ** values ’’ which are liable either to deprecia- 
tion or to seizure by the German authorities. Presumably 
the latter view the prospect of inflation with equanimity, 
and it is clear that they are at least partly responsible 
for it. They are taking advantage of the opportunity to 
acquire holdings in key industries or to increase existing 
participations. Whatever they may say later they will 
find it difficult to place the blame on their favourite 
scapegoats, the Jews. These are excluded from member- 
ship of stock exchanges in occupied territories and Jewish 
capital in Western Europe has but one objective, to 
achieve the maximum liquidity and mobility. 

Since the collapse of France, the structure of the 
French capital markets has undergone a_ complete 
change. The Paris stock exchange, which had been for 
decades the leading and the most vigorous financial 
centre of the Continent, has fallen to the level of a small 
provincial market. But the provincial markets of Lyons 
and Marseilles, in unoccupied France, have achieved 
unexpected importance. With the exception of an abor- 
tive attempt to reopen on July 30th, the Paris 
market remained closed from June 10th to October 14th, 
1940. No adequate reason for the failure to restart 
dealings at the end of July has yet been provided by 
the authorities. The official explanation, that the valua- 
tion of stocks was made impossible by the existing lack 
of information, sounds unconvincing in view of the fact 
that the bourse at Bordeaux, also in occupied territory, 
was open throughout this period. It was eventually closed 
at the same time as the Paris market was reopened. 

Since then the Paris bourse has, however, only 
operated on an extremely restricted basis. Dealings in 
industrial shares are prohibited and no recognised 
market. in equities exists in occupied France except 
in a few gas and electricity shares, although there 
are, of course, black markets as there are for dollars, 


petrol or bread. The stocks quoted are French State 
loans, except those containing a currency clause, and 
a variety of Treasury bonds. The bourse is com- 
pletely cut off from international business, including 
that with unoccupied France, by the continued suspen- 
sion of telegraphic and postal communications aa by 
the currency regulations. The initial quotations of State 
securities, with which investors in this area have to 
content themselves, were substantially higher than the 
prices prior to the French collapse and have increased 
steadily. Between the first week of June last, when panic 
had not yet spread, and end-December, the price of 
3 per cent. perpetual Rentes rose from 70 to 87 and that 
of 4 per cent. Rentes, 1917, from 73 to 91. It is interest- 
ing that quotations at Lyons are from four to eight 
points below those of Paris, a disparity which is ex- 
plained by the greater choice of negotiable stocks in 
unoccupied France and by the more obvious degree of 
inflation in the occupied area. 

Throughout France, there is a general flight from 
currency, but this pressure is more marked in the 
German occupied part of the country, where large quanti- 
ties of Reichskassenscheine have been issued by the 
occupation authorities in payment for. requisitioned 
goods and for the purchases of German soldiers. It is 
reliably reported that the sum of this German currency, 
circulating in occupied France, exceeds the value of 
franc notes in circulation. The abundance of cash 
renders possible both a rise in gilt-edged prices and 
a general anxiety regarding inflation, usually mutually 
exclusive conditions. The acquisition of State loans 
appears to the public to be the only existing method 
of acquiring real values—although others doubtless exist 

sal this despite the fact that the debt position of the 
French Government is becoming rapidly worse. It is true 
that the total of long-term loans remains unchanged, 
but this is hardly significant beside the recent commit- 
ment for fr. 75 milliards to meet the cost of the German 
occupation, a sum which is bound to be increased, while 
provisions have also to be made for current expenditure. 

In unoccupied France, market operations are con- 
ducted in more favourable conditions. Lyons has tri- 
umphed over the difficulties attendant on its sudden 
elevation to be the leading French bourse. It has, of 
course, for long been an important financial and indus- 
trial centre and the seat of the head office of the biggest 
French bank, the Crédit Lyonnais, Since the summer, 
the list of quotations has been considerably extended. 
The position of the Marseilles stock exchange has also 
been strengthened, partly because bad communications 
have favoured a certain degree of local patriotism in 
southern France. The market at Toulouse is still merely 
a provincial exchange. On all these bourses, dealings are 
characterised by the absence of professional speculation; 
all dealings are for cash and business in futures or credit 
transactions of any kind are barred. The main business 
comes from genuine investment orders for private 
persons, They are individually small and point the more 
obviously to the fear of inflation which has inspired 
them. 

In Vichy-France, the boom is a boom in industrial 
equities, and the absence of professional speculation, 
inadequate organisation and an insufficient network of 
brokers have all helped to promote some very sharp 
price fluctuations. The authorities, who would like to 
see interest focused on Government issues, and who 
deprecate the anxiety concerning inflation, have issued 
constant warnings against excessive bidding up of quota- 
tions, but the popular investment remains, even at 
present levels, the industrial equity, especially that of 
a foreign company. In November, Suez Canal bonds were 
quoted at 17,000 against 13,000 in the first week of June 
~—despite the first failure to honour a coupon in the 
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history: of She company -Biestht cont: tram 700 to 19 
and even Royal Dutch, which has not . favenbed ta 
other centres, improved from 4,800 to 6,000. Several 
French industrials have realised gains in price of 
much as 100 per cent. over the same i and 
the attempt to escape into ‘real values” is under- 
_ b the relatively modest rise in the price of 
** gilt-edged. 
he Brussels stock exchange, under the control of a 

German commissioner, was not ened until August 
21, 1940. At first, dealings seb ateee in a few stocks 
only, mainly state loans. The chief aim of the com- 
missioner was to create a market for German bonds, 
but the Belgian public, like the French, showed a stron 
preference for industrial shares, and, in order to ania 
over-speculation on the black markets, dealings: in 
equities were permitted in the late autumn. ft is, 
of course, true that prices on May 9th last year, the 
day preceding the invasion, were abnormally low, But 
in the meanwhile a recovery in quotations of the order 
of 80 to 100 per cent. has been the rule, and, on paper, 
the investing public has become the richer by several 
milliards. The prices of the big electrical concerns with 
international interests, such as Sofina, Brufina and 
Electrobel, are quoted at approximately double their 
pre-invasion levels, and the scarcity of stock is so marked 
that the bourse committee has had to prohibit the 
quotation of buying prices, while rationing was actually 
suggested. The purely inflationary character of the 
Brussels boom is also indicated by the fact that it does 
not extend to gilt-edged issues. The public is prepared 
to pay prices, which are obviously unjustified, provided 
the security appears to be backed by some material 
asset, but they only subscribed some 86 per cent. of a 
recent issue of 4 per cent, Government stock, of which 
three milliard frances was offered. 

In Holland, the German authorities have so far been 
less heavy handed in their control. The Amsterdam 
stock exchange was opened about the middle of July, 


and several restrictions imposed at that time have since 


, but the impetus i 
powerful, It is true that considerable sums 
f money have been released for investment by the 
a ag of stocks and the siya wens 2 of replen- 
ing them; and an im nt policy public ex- 
ture has contributed to the increase in the circu- 
tion. The Dutch public is, however, extremely well 
versed in financial matters, and the aight into 
is much more discriminating than in France. Dutch 
capitalists are perturbed by fact that they are com- 
pletely cut off from the numerous big concerns, now con- 
trolled by the Dutch Government in London, with plant 
located in the Dutch colonies, Thus, Royal Dutch, for 
long a market favourite in Amsterdam, is steadily losing 
ground. On the other hand, a mre improvement 
has taken place in the quotations of internationals such 
as Aku and Lever and Unilever N.V. In view of the 
existing political conditions and the currency regula- 
tions, Dutch shareholders realise that they can draw no 
immediate profit from the favourable business and 
financial position of these enterprises, but are still pre- 
pared to pay high prices if the long-term outlook is 
encouraging. 

There is also considerable German buying with the 
object of securing a stake in international concerns. 
It has not yet been generally realised that—unhindered 
by transfer difficulties—a comprehensive infiltration of 
German interests into Dutch and international com- 
panies is in progress or in areata Dutch interest in 
the progress of German industry is being encouraged b 
the readmission to the Amsterdam bourse of all 
German securities previously quoted there as well as 
numerous additions to the list. Thus, Amsterdam has 
become the western outpost of German financial 


strategy. The simultaneous introduction of a number of 
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Sir THOMAS A. L. BROCKLEBANK, Bt., Liverpool 
CAITHNESS 


von 

, Bt., London 

The Right Hon. LORD DAVIES, Lilandinam 
FRANK DUDLEY DOCKER, C.B., Birmingham 

Sir BERNARD D. F. DOCKER, K.B.E., Birmingham 


Assistant Chief General Manager: G. P. A. LEDERER 


2,869,079 Shares of £12 each, £2 10s paid . 


D.L., Stoke-on-Trent 
. The Right Hon. LORD McGOWAN, K.B.E., 
LL.D 


.D., London 
Lt. -Colonel Hon. G. K. M. MASON, D8.O., 
Somerset 
Sir GEORGE A. MITCHELL, D.L., LL.D., 
Glasgow 


C.M.G. 


Chief General Manager : HERBERT A. ASTBURY 





HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Over 2000 branches in England and Wales 





Lt.-Colonel Sir ALBERT G. STERN, K.B.E., 


, London 


Colonel The Right Hon. LORD WIGRAM, P.C., 
G.C.B., 

A. HALL WILSON, Aberdeen 

Sir HAROLD E. YARROW, Bt., C.B.E., Glasgow 


G.C.V.0., C.S8.1L, London 


Deputy Assistant Chief General Manager; C. T. A. SADD, C.B.E. 
Joint General Managers: A. T. JACKSON, H. DICKINSON, T. GREENWELL, H. L. ROUSE, T. R. NICHOLSON 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, December 31, 1940 


| Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, etc. 14,148,790 


LIABILITIES £ ASSETS & 
Capital authorised: | Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 69,527,197 
aad 079 Shares of f12each .. ... 34,428,948 Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks... 21,974,434 
2 900.800 of 82 100 cack 5,000,000 | Money at Call and Short Notice ... . 26,069,553 | 
000,000 Shares , 7 _ Bills Discounted (including British 
5,771,052 Shares of £1 each . 5,771,052 | Bills £48,048,384) .. .. ... . 57,641,734 
45,200,000 Treasury Deposit Receipts . 67,500,000 
maaan | Investments ... ‘i we ... 156,686,506 | 
Capital paid up: | Advances and other Accounts ..» 188,033,057 | 
“| ‘BankPremises wees 9,613,124 | 
_ 1,921,677 Shares of £2 10s each, fully paid 15,158,621 | Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Limited 937,500 
Reserve Fund a vases wwe 12,410,609 Belfast Banking Company Limited... __... 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts... .. 578,663,617 The ee Bank Limited... .. «\ 9 199,732 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits ... 4,797,146 | North of Scotland Bank a oe 
Engagements Pay ee 9,351,644 Midland Bank Executor Trustee Co. Lid. ee 
620,381 ,637 620,381 ,637 
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American industrial securities on to the Amsterdam 
market seems to be dictated by a desire to extend 
German interests even into this field. When, as at 
Amsterdam, the German authorities have succeeded in 
establishing business in I. G. Farbenindustrie, Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke, and Siemens & Halske, on the one hand, 
and in such shares as U.S. Steel, Radio Corporation and 
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General Motors, on the other, it has to be admitted that 
considerable progress has been made in restoring German 
influence in international finance. Less p 
made in the other countries, where, for the time — 
at least, any infiltration or co-operation will be carri 
out sub rosa, but throughout the occupied areas Ger- 
many is in virtual control of the markets. 


War Risks on Export Goods 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE diversion of British production to the war effort 

has rightly placed export goods in a category of 
importance second only to munitions. It has yet to be 
recognised that there is an obvious corollary: that when 
export goods are destroyed by enemy action they should 
be replaced as fast as possible. To this end it is there- 
fore imperative that war-risk claims in respect of such 
losses be given precedence over others, so that the re- 
placement is not held up for lack of the necessary funds. 
Any delay beyond what would normally be incurred by 
the process of trade turnover or any uncertainty regard- 
ing insurable interest is a brake on production, whilst if 
payment can be made more rapidly than the trade- 
turnover criterion a definite advantage is achieved. 

Losses by enemy action can be divided into three 
classes according to the place at which they occur. 
Stocks may be in the workshop or warehouse of the 
supplier, in transit from warehouse to ship, or on board 
the ocean-going steamer which conveys them to their 
market. This classification conforms to the common 
factor in various trade usages, and existing insurance 
practice falls into line: the war risk can be insured to 
cover (a) stocks in warehouse, or (b) inland transit or 
(c) water-botne transit. Until quite recently only the 
third of these hazards could be covered, but the Govern- 
ment schemes now offer facilities for both other 
locations. ; 

In recent experience, claims arising from losses in 
warehouse have proved to take some time in their 
formulation, assessment, and final settlement. Following 
complaints of delays, an official speeding-up has been 
undertaken which promises to curtail the period between 
lodgment and settlement. From the export market’s 
viewpoint, prompt replacement can often be effected by 
tapping alternative sources of supply e.g. by diverting 
goods which would otherwise have gone to home 
markets, though the extent to which this is feasible 
largely depends on the nature of the destroyed 
merchandise. 

The problems of loss at sea are, as far as the exporter 
is concerned, more a matter of securing the prompt re- 
turn of the title-documents essential to the formulation of 
the claim. More delays have been due to this factor than 
to any other. It is normal trade practice for all parts 
of the bill of lading, and all copies of the marine and 
war risk policies or certificates, to be sent overseas: 
either they are lodged for presentation through collect- 
ing bankers where bills of exchange are drawn, or else 
they are sent direct to the “ open-account ” buyer. In 
view of the fact that at least one part of the bill of 
lading, accompanied by a copy of the insurance con- 
tracts, is required to support the claim, it seems 
desirable that these should be retained by the exporter 
or his agent. Banking practice appears to have been 
going through a change—complete so far only in the case 
of the Australasian banks—in order to conform to the 
necessities of present circumstances. Since commercial 
— can be modified in this way it is undoubtedly 
etter that traders, and not the insurers, should be re- 
sponsible for the evolution. 

A different problem arises with the land-transit loss. 
In normal trade export merchants buy from their 
suppliers on F.O.B. terms: the supplier sells “free on 
hoard ”’ and is thus responsible for all expenses up to the 
time the goods are on the ocean-going steamer. Con- 
versely, the duty of the buyer is to arrange with the 
shipowner for the carriage of the goods and advise the 
seller of, the name of the vessel on which they are to be 
placed. During the past few months this has been parti- 
cularly difficult on both sides. Ships have not arrived, 
or have been diverted to other ports, and enemy bombers 
have singled out the harbours and quays for their most 


determined attack. It has been necessary to keep 
shipping arrangements secret, since to broadcast in- 
formation regarding arrival and departure is to invite 
enemy attack at inopportune moments. 

With so many difficulties in the way of the export 
merchants seeking to take up F.O.B. goods, some of 
them have been buying ‘‘ Ex works” or ‘‘ Ex ware- 
house”’ instead. This is not a satisfactory solution 
since it carries with it the more normal risks and ex- 
penses of transit from warehouse to ship: moreover, the 
manufacturer’s organisation is usually built up to carry 
out this transit, as when he employs road transport in 
his own ownership or in that of a contractor who distri- 
butes for him in the home market as well as in export 
merchandise, Such insurance cover as the manufacturer 
arranges against fire and pilferage is usually applicable 
to stocks in land transit as well as‘in warehouse. Under 
these circumstances, the merchant’s ex-works purchase 
of export merchandise is seldom a satisfactory solution 
of the land-transit war risks: it too often involves 
changing several cogwheels in a piece of machinery 
which functions well enough without the change. 

In extreme cases goods are actually on the quayside 
or in course of loading when enemy bombs drop: ships 
have been cleared without allowing the loading process 
to be carried through with the care considered usual, 
and so the “‘ subject to goods being on board ”’ bill of 
lading has come into being. If the vessel should then be 
sunk, it is quite impossible for the parties to determine 
whether the loss occurred during transit by sea, or 
during transit to the vessel: in other words, if the 
merchant had bought F.O.B. it is not clear whether he 
or the supplier suffered the loss. This is, admittedly, a 
comparatively rare case so far, but it serves to 
emphasise that the F.O.B. contract, under present con- 
ditions of war-risk, is no more satisfactory than the 
**ex-works ”’ sale of goods. 

It is quite clear that the existing trade mechanism is 
being asked to carry a hazard which it is not suited to 
bear, and for which it cannot evolve a satisfactory 
solution. That can only be adequately provided by a 
more elastic approach to the provision of war-risk cover 
by the Government, possibly by the combination of sea- 
and land-transit risks into a more comprehensive policy 
for those whose trade it suits: the marine policy usually 
incorporates a ‘‘ warehouse to warehouse ’”’ clause, and 
it would seem that a parallel is called for in the realm 
of war risk insurance. 

If it is to prove attractive the “ through ” policy must 
necessarily recognise that its issue curtails clerical 
labour, and reduces the number of parties to be dealt 
with. Moreover the merchants who would be the insurers 
are more used to taking an intelligent initiative in the 
direction of insuring, as has been recognised by the con- 
scription of warehouse stocks in the scheme covering 
static merchandise, In order to avoid dispute it would 
be well to offer a through policy at a premium slightly 


cheaper than the combined cost of present sea- and land- 
transits. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Owing to the shortage of paper and the rise 
in postage rates it is necessary to announce 
that letters cannot ordinarily be acknow- 


ledged or manuscripts returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent for 
the purpose. 


THE ECONOMIST, 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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Finance and Banking 


Scarcer Credit 


The supply of funds in the money market has con- 
tracted appreciably during the past week. The total of 
bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England has fallen by 
£24,077,000 to £95,127,000. In part this is offset by 
a further reduction in Government securities, but in the 
main it reflects the expansion in public deposits which 
have risen by £20,520,000 to £35,309,000. One of the 
factors at work is the preparation for the repayment of 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds which fall due on Saturday of 
next week. It may now be assumed that the Treasury 
have no intention of making a conversion offer specifi- 
cally aimed at this maturity. So small a portion of the 
£100,000,000 outstanding is in the hands of the public 
that the maturity of this loan can be handled without 
undue disturbance to the Exchequer position. The ease 
with which the repayment of the outstanding balance 
of this loan will be repaid must be accentuated by the 
fact that revenue payments are flowing in very well at 
this particular time. In addition, the cash resources of 
the Exchequer have recently been supplemented by 
official sales of Conversion 2 per cents. The public de- 
partments were left fairly large holders of this issue 
when it was offered in exchange for Conversion 4}’s last 
vear and the stock has been available on tap ever since. 
The tap price has been twice raised during the past 
fortnight and this confirms other indications that the 
outlet for this stock in the market and among banks has 
recently broadened. The draining of bank cash con- 
sequent on heavy revenue payments and sales of 
securities by public departments has proved sufficient to 
force the authorities to give special help to the market. 
It is interesting that this help has not been given by 
direct purchases of bills from the clearing banks, but by 
purchases from the discount market. The bills taken this 
week have been March maturities at a rate of 1 per cent. 


* * * 


Sterling Area in Africa 


The spread of the sterling area in Africa has this 
week proceeded even more quickly by agreements made 
with our Allies than by force of arms. The commercial 
and financial agreements made with the Belgian Congo 
and with the Free French territories virtually bring these 
important areas within the bounds of the sterling area. 
They make Africa—except for the rapidly contracting 


enemy territories and the North African fringe—a vast 
ee are —— in terms < 
8 28 t to the same system of exchange contro. 
coliseetion abiehamaente into one another. It is this 
accomplishment rather than the gain in foreign exchange 
promised by the new agreements that gives them their 
im . The commercial of the eee pro- 
vides for certain minimum British purchases of com- 
modities from the territories concerned, The exports of 
these Belgian ‘and French territories to countries out- 
side the sterling area will, from now on, feed the foreign 
exchange resources of the British Treasury. The proceeds 
of such exports, after providing for the essential needs 
of these colonies, will be sold to the British authorities in 
exchange for sterling. The rate of exchange between 
sterling on the one hand and the Belgian and French 
colonial francs has been fixed at 176.625 francs to the £. 
The whole _— of exchange regulations in the Belgian 
Congo is to be overhauled and made to comply as closely 
as possible with the system vs in the sterling area, 
and the Banque du Congo Belge, which is the issuing 
authority for the Belgian colony, will be endowed with 
the necessarily enlarged powers. 


* * * 


Erlangers’ Acceptances 


The balance sheet of Erlangers, Ltd., for the end 
of 1940 is of particular interest for the resistance it 
reveals of the acceptance business of this firm of merchant 
bankers. The acceptances outstanding at the end of the 
year amounted to £2,222,733, against £2,401,921 a 
year previously. Part of these totals, namely, the facili- 
ties granted to customers in Germany, is, of course, not 
susceptible of contraction at the moment. The total 
involved on December 81st last was £739,775, and the 
value to be attached to these claims must remain a 
matter for considerable conjecture for the time being. 
But the balance, representing the active acceptance 
business of this firm, has shown an exceptional degree 
of resistance to the forces which have been making for 
a persistent contraction in the volume of banking 
facilities used by trade and industry in this country. 
That this should be so can only be due to the initiative 
with which the firm in question has tackled the problem 
of diverting its facilities from the traditional channels 
of international trade to that of domestic finance. 
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OTHER OFFICES THROUGHOUT LONDON, 
DERBYSHIRE, STAFFORDSHIRE AND NORTH WALES 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


(Member of the London Bankers Clearing House) 


PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICES : 


PRINCIPAL MANCHESTER OFFICES: 





THE BANK ACTS AS EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
HOME AND OVERSEAS BANKING FACILITIES AT ALL OFFICES OF THE BANK 





CASH IN HAND anp AT)BANK OF ENGLAND 
MONEY AT CALL axnp SHORT NOTICE ... 


31st December, 1940 






9 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


ST. ANN STREET, 2 
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Life Assurance New Business 


In 1940 sums assured by new life policies fell away 
by 87 per cent., after a decline of 20 per cent. in 1939. 
There is no need to seek far afield for ge pownmeng, in 
fact, it is rather surprising that the loss of business has 
not been greater. Contracts of a long-term nature can 
only be entered into where it is possible to look ahead 
with some measure of certainty, and many prospective 
policy-holders must have hesitated before committing 
themselves to payments which must continue in an un- 
predictable future. Higher rates, due to lower interest 
earnings and increased taxation, as well as less favour- 
able bonus prospects on with-profit policies, have added 
to the difficulties with which the offices have had to 
contend. The reduction in new business is a matter for 
serious regret, not only because of the merits of life 


NEW ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES 








Totals ....... 


(in £°000's) 
Office | 1939 100 «|| 7 
Aled <.4.0..-..- 2,999 2,025 974 
Britannic ........ 2,574 2, 475 
Caledonian ...... . 1,455 627 — 828 
Clerical Medical ... 1, 785 — 1,183 
Commercial Union .. Sones 4,719 2,899 —~ 1,820 
Confederation Life .... i # 1,316 1,056 . 260 
Co-operative........... 2,676 1,572 — 1,104 
Eagle Star .......... 5,836 7,600* + 1,764 
Equitable ................ 1,769 860* -~- 909 
Equity and Law...... ee 1,848 597 — 1,251 
Friends Provident and Century 2,010 1,360 - 650 
CAGED MDD scccdesscsvcceesacs 1,552 812 > 740 
Gresham ............0..0+- | 1,184 962 | 222 
Guardian |... | 1/363 s24 | — 639 
Law Union and Rock ..... 2,055 1,411 644 
Legal and General .... : 6,429 4,230 2,199 
Life Association of Scotland 1,311 838 | 473 
Liverpool and London and Globe ... 2,445 1,392 1,053 
Liverpool Victoria ................ | 2,630 1,700 930 
London Life.......... 2,010 666 1,344 
London Assurance ........ 2.100 1,400* 700 
London and Scottish 1,314 718 601 
Manufacturers Life 976 774 - 202 
Mutual Property................. 741 4° 10 
National Mutual of London... 583 414 169 
North British and Mercantile .. 5,889 1,789 — 4,100 
Norwich Union ................ } 10,301 6,500* 3,801 
OE sawennidiibivesane 6,661 5,786 875 
WUadecassinaps | 4,027 2,000* 2,027 
Prudential ........ 35,047 18,800* 16,247 
la a ce 6,423 4,873 1,550 
SEE i pedtecosces | 4,474 2,970* - 1,504 
Royal Exchange ...... | 2,966 2,220 746 
Royal London _..... 4,396 2.578 1,818 
Scottish Amicable . | 1,686 925° 761 
Soottish Life............... 1,723 697 1,026 
Scottish Provident ....... | 2,323 1,402 | - g21 
Scottish Temperance . 1,161 615 - §46 
Seottish Widows........... 3,476 2,388 | - 1,088 
Standard Life ........ 3,672 2,161 1,511 
Sun Life of Canada . 4,516 3,732 | 784 
U.K. Provident ........... 4,019 2,616 | 1,403 
University Life .......... 215 117 | ys 
Wesleyan and General 1.178 428 | 650 
} 
| | 





* Approximate, 
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assurance qua life assurance, but also by reason of its 
importance as a medium for one The significance of 
the new business figures should not, however, be exagger- 
ated. New policies form but a small proportion of the 
total assurances in force, and it is unlikely that premiums 
have fallen to any marked extent. On the savings aspect 
of assurance it is thought that the offices have suffered, 
instead of benefiting, from the National Savings 
Campaign. The two forms of saving are not, of course, 
on all fours—life assurance connotes sustained saving 
over a long period by contrast with the more transitory 
appeal of the savings ST Brgy grec there may 
well be a popular feeling that it is more patriotic to 
subscribe to defence loans than to save through a life 
office, an illogical feeling, since a high proportion of life 
funds finds its way into Government securities. To 
counteract it, some offices, as in the last war, are offerin 
15-year endowment policies under which the sum assure 
is payable in savings bonds in lieu of cash. These con- 
tracts have the apparent attraction that the payment of 
the first premium initiates the immediate purchase of 
bonds for the full sum assured, but the extent to which 
they can be offered is clearly conditioned by the total 
funds available for investment. 


* * * 


More Exchange Loopholes Closed 


The history of most schemes of exchange control is 
one of constant catching up with would-be evaders of 
the regulations already in force. Provided the basis of 
the general scheme of control is sound, these occasional 
amendments are in themselves of little concrete impor- 
tance. That is true of a batch of new regulations issued 
this week to regularise the position of travel agencies in 
their foreign exchange transactions. The broad effect of 
the new regulations is to restrict the purchase of 
travelling facilities and hotel accommodation in the 
United Kingdom to places in the United Kingdom. 
They also forbid the refund of any such bookings 
in any currency other than sterling. The develop- 
ments which have given rise to this further tighten- 
ing of the sterling exchange control, though unimportant 
in terms of the absolute amounts involved, offended so 
grossly against the spirit of the regulations that the 
attack on them had become rather overdue. Recent 
reports from centres such as Lisbon had revealed the 
emergence of a market in return tickets to Britain and 
hotel accommodation in this country. These were mostly 
sold at appreciable discounts and the foreign buyer 
would thereupon cancel the accommodation represented 
by his purchase and claim refund in foreign currency. 
The foreign exchange proceeds of the deal would then 
be divided between buyer and seller. The new regula- 
tions should effectively stop such small but noxious loop- 
holes in the control of capital exports. 


Investment 


Long Term Factors 


In days long prior to the outbreak of war, it used 
to be said that the only development outside this 
country, which had power to affect prices for more than 
a day at a time, was some major move by Germany. 
Since the country has recovered from the shock of the 
French collapse, this insensitiveness to oversea develop- 
ments has, in large measure, returned. Except for stock 
directly involved, the market has taken no very great 
account of our successes in the Mediterranean, of the 
deterioration, and subsequent improvement in our 
defence against the submarine attack on shipping, or 
indeed of the conversion of the average American from 
benevolent neutrality to something approaching full co- 
operation. It is, however, just possible that talk of 
invasion has still power to slow down investment demand 
and that the burst of publicity, which the possibility of 
an attempt has just received, may have helped to stop 
the rise in prices and to produce the semi-stagnation 
from which the market began to suffer early this week. 
On the other hand, it is perhaps more probable that this 
change is mainly the inevitable reaction from a rather 


rapid rise in some prices, intensified by the realisation 
that important changes in internal conditions are now 
matters of official policy, even if it may still take months 
before that policy becomes effective. These promised de- 
velopments contain the possibility of a further limitation 
of private control of industry—at least so long as a state 
of emergency lasts—and must give pause to those who 
are investing in equities. There is nothing so far to in- 
dicate any further attack on the earning power of those 
concerns working for national ends, but there is a new 
uncertainty as to the general status of private capital. 
As against this, the position of the firms working in the 
national interest, as compared with those who cater 
merely for private satisfactions, is made clearer than in 
any official statement hitherto. It may be that investors 
have to face a swing of earning power away from the 
latter more protracted, if not even larger, than they had 
anticipated. There is, however, in the recent movement 
of equity —- some evidence that this new develop- 
ment has been discounted. While the slight rise in in- 





dustrial values has been very widely spread, there has 
been going on behind it an exceptional improvement in a 
sew ordinary shares on a much more substantial scale. 
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This retaborer es: in a an. definite : 
margin between these few selected shares and the general 
body of industrial equi . The select few cover in the 
main the leading concerns in a few small industries 
whose activities are not only essential in war-time, but 
whose secular trend may be —s to continue up- 
wards when hostilities are over. This is, of course, not a 
new development, but it has been accentuated. Whether 
in point of fact yields, which begin to approach the gilt- 
edged scale, are really justified even for this group will 
— on future taxation policy, that is to say on 
political factors, but it is interesting to observe that 
post-war factors are beginning to be given more weight. 
A more logical reaction would perhaps be a protracted 
halt in the rise in general equity values. It seems prob- 
able, however, that these will be dragged upwards by a 
rise in the Funds such as is almost inevitable as a result 
of the growing substitution of Government finance for 
bank advances, and the resultant purchase of longer 
dated Government stocks by the banks, in an attempt to 
maintain the rate of earnings on total resources. There 
is also a slight hope of some revision of E.P.T. to buoy 
up prices. 


* * * 


Need for Longer Session 


In commenting on the decision of the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange, London, reached in the latter part 
of September, to curtail the hours of official dealing and 
to close at 2 p.m., The Economist stated that this was 
a concession to the difficulties of transport, which were 
then at their greatest. Even so, it was rather felt that 
it might have been as well to wait for the end of summer- 
time. Summer-time has been with us throughout the 
winter; the days are now beginning to lengthen, and 
there is every reason to suppose that the new Govern- 
ment measures will lessen the burden on the shoulders 
of those who up to now have borne the whole weight of 
A.R.P. There have been many other developments since 
last September, one of particular importance in this 
connection being that, even if you obey the G.P.O. 
advertisements and catch the noon post, whatever else 
you miss, your order will still arrive comparatively late. 
Moreover, the volume of business is increasing, and tele- 
phone communications are such that in some cases it is 
necessary to revert to the messenger, a type of employee 
conspicuously difficult to obtain. In fact, for a variety 
of reasons, the time has come when the Committee ought 
to go back on its decision of September last and return 
to later closing. Nor does there seem any justification 
for paying attention to a minority movement which is 
urging a compromise of closing at 2.30 p.m. Lloyd’s have 
set the example of going back to a 4 p.m. closing as from 
Monday week. While they closed at 3 p.m., they made 
the time up by working through the official lunch hour. 
Since the stock market had not permitted itself the 
luxury of a mid-day recess, it could not follow this 
example, but it is now the talk on Lloyd’s that, despite 
the return to the full working day, the new practice of 
avoiding a break is to be retained. Surely this example 





“Tap” Issue Results 


With subscriptions amounting to £9,477,415 for 
24 per cent. National War Bonds, 1946-48, and to 
£6,124,914 for 3 per cent. Savings Bonds in the third 
week in which they have been on sale, the three weeks’ 
total for both classes of issue is brought to £53,899,239. 
Thus the upward trend of weekly subscriptions has not 
been maintained. The initial reception the new 
issues was, moreover, much less satisfactory than that 
accorded to 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1945-47, 
in June and July last. In the first fortnight in which that 
issue was on tap, subscriptions amounted to £61,000,000, 
compared with £88,296,910 for the first fortnight’s sul 
scriptions to both classes of the new issues. It is difficult 
to estimate to what extent this £38,000,000 represents 
a net increase in savings and to what extent it has been 
obtained at the expense of other Government issues, The 
new experiment of a 3 per cent. medium term loan, 
issued through the tap, may, to some extent, have 
attracted savings away from 8 per cent. Defence Bonds. 
It is true that the earlier maturity of the latter should 
make them more attractive, but for months past it has 
been the demand for the “‘ longs” which has dragged up 
the price of “ shorts.’’ If the recent trend in this market 
continues, it may not be long before the new 3 per cent. 
Savings Bonds stand at a premium in a free market, 
whereas the holder of the 3 per cent, Defence Bonds has 
to wait seven years for his one point premium, and 
suffers limitation on his power to realise in the mean- 
time, In fact, the Defence Bond terms, which read like 
a “‘pipe dream” to many institutions, may prove to 
have less attraction than was expected for the man of 
moderate means. Whatever light a fuller experience 
may throw on the point, the latest returns of smal! 
savings for the week ending January 14th do lend 
some support to this view. So far, no substantial 
recovery has been made from the low level to which 
both types inevitably declined over the Christmas 
holiday, and sales of Savings Certificates, after a 

artial recovery, actually declined in the latest week 
Sets £3,322,000 to £2,756,000. Sales of Defence Bonds 
continued to improve, but reached a total of only 
£3,373,000, against £4,548,000 in the week ending 
December 17th, the last normal week before the holiday 
period. The total of small savings for the week to Janu- 
ary 14th, at £9,722,000, against £9,471,000 in the previous 
week, is the fourth in succession which falls short of 
£10,000,000, a level which was achieved throughout the 
greater part of November and December. No doubt the 
commencement of collection of income tax at source from 
wages is partly responsible for the continuation of the 
Christmas setback. Too late, sales of the new “tap” 
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issues have not been sufficiently satisfactory to offset the 
low level of small savings, weekly subscriptions varying 
about a mean of some £17,000,000 compared with a 
mean of some £20,000,000 for 2} per cent. National 
War Bonds, 1945-47, in the first three weeks of Decem- 
ber. Thus, the reception of 8 per cent. Savings Bonds 
alone, despite the undoubted attractions of the issue, 
cannot be said to have been exceptionally enthusiastic. 
The issue is not a failure, but a substantial measure 
of its success appears to have been secured at the 
expense of other forms of national savings. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Mining Affairs 


While the boards of the Commonwealth Mining- 
Great Boulder group of companies, both British and 
Australian, are presumably making some progress with 
the scheme of reconstruction sanctioned at the end of 
last year, it appears that the dissentient shareholders 
have not been idle. The business of compiling a register 
of those who are dissatisfied with the position is nearing 
completion, and the solicitors to the Great Boulder Pro- 
prietary Shareholders Committee—the body representing 
the dissentients—have prepared an analysis of some of 
the more important facts available, from which those 
interested should be able to reach a conclusion on the 
broad outlines of the affair. So far there is no sign of any 
contact between this Committee and the boards of the 
companies, nor is there any reason to suppose that a 
rapprochement will be effected after the very summary 
treatment accorded to the outside interests in the matter 
of the annual meetings. So far as can be gathered, how- 
ever, the Committee appear to consider that they have 
a strong case, and, that being so, since neither party 
seems to favour negotiation, there seems to be no 
alternative but to incur the expense of taking the matter 
to the courts. This is in a sense regrettable, but it is only 
by such action that the intention of the Companies Acts 
can be exactly determined and the standard of be- 
haviour expected made clear. 


* * * 


Home Rail Enigma 


In a state which does not shrink from adopting 
authoritarian procedure to make its war for democracy 
more effective, there can be few complaints from the 
owners of British railways—who themselves constitute 
a financial democracy—that they, too, must yield some 
peace-time privileges. Since the beginning of the war, 
the Home Rail stockholder has been kept on distinctly 
short commons for information regarding his fortune 
and prospects, Like the rest of the community, he has 
never been vouchsafed the full details of the financial 
agreement which was published in outline nearly a year 
ago. He knows the general way in which the agreement 
works, and has gradually learned to distrust its infla- 
tionary symptoms—sensing that an arrangement which 
the railways did not invite, and which causes such 
opposition among traders, can hardly be laying a satis- 
factory foundation for the Jasting welfare of British 
railways. But these are general and very obvious pro- 
positions, The rest is shrouded in a factual black-out. 
Since the transport pool results were published for the 
first half of 1940, no firm evidence of the level of railway 
earnings has been made available. The large unknowns 
in computing an estimate of railway earnings are the 
volume of traflic, the extent of war damage, and the 
measure in which rising costs have outstripped the 
rising charges which have been conceded to the com- 
panies and London Transport. There is no possible 
scope here for dividend estimation, and any special 
attention which is paid to Home Rails on dividend 
expectations alone can only be described as irrational. 
In the first half of 1940, pool earnings ran about 
midway between the guaranteed Stage 1 minimum of 
£39.7 millions per annum and the Stage 2 level of £43.5 
millions. What has happened since depends upon the 
major factors which have already been referred to. But 
there are other elements in the problem. What has hap- 
pened to London Transport revenues as a result of the 
“blitzkrieg ’’? The board’s financial year is now a 
calendar year, and the peal will feel the full effect of the 
depletion of revenues of its weakest partner. Are the 
finances of the wagon pool in self-balancing order? And 
will the oe have to pay back, from their earnings 
last year (if they suffice), between £2 and £8 millions 
for A.R.P. outlay originally expended by the Govern- 
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ment on their behalf? There is scarcely need, in 
these circumstances, to stress the necessarily arbitrary 
character which the fexthooming. Sarwar dividends and 
accounts will present. They will, in truth, be accountin, 
approximations, which make the best estimate 
revenues, having regard to a host of controlling factors, 
In each one of these factors, there is room for a sufficient 
margin of error to make nonsense of any dividend fore- 
casts. It will be better for the railway stockholder’s 
peace of mind if he waits for the tablets to be handed 
down on February 19th. 


* * * 


Tobacco Prospects 


The full accounts of Tobacco Securities Trust, 
which holds interest in the subsidiary companies of 
British-American Tobacco and is itself controlled by 
B.A.T., shows that for the year to October 31, 1940, the 
level of earnings has been well maintained. Net profits, 
after all expenses, including directors’ fees and taxation, 
amount to £498,910, against £585,700. Despite higher 
taxation, the company is able to maintain the 11 per 
cent. final dividend on ordinary capital, making 16 per 
cent. for the year, and also the 4.6 per cent, payment on 
deferred capital, both of which rates have been paid 
since 1936-37. Allowing for under-deduction of tax on the 
interim dividend distributed in May last, and for 
Dominion income tax relief, the payments on ordinary 
and deferred capital are subject to tax at 5s. 114d. in 
the £. As in the three previous years, no allocation is 
made to general reserve, but the steady increase in the 
carry forward is continued from £156,345 to £162,255. 
The balance-sheet shows a rise in creditors, including 
taxation from £41,875 to £221,892, which has financed 
an increase in other investments from £2,952,642 to 
£3,232,655, being a rise of £280,013 in the eae 
subscriptions to war loan. Cash holdings are slightly 
higher at £379,544, against £327,408. In the course of 
his speech circulated with the report, the vice-chairman, 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, stated that the trust had dis- 
posed of its balance of shellac at improved prices by 
October last and consequently has no further interest 
in the commodity. In his speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the British-American Tobacco Company, Sir 
Hugo drew attention to the heavy drain on net 
profits caused by the increasing taxation, to which 
the company is subject in a large number of coup- 
tries. He pointed out that the payment of a divi- 
dend, which absorbed so high a proportion of the 
year’s earnings, was made out of consideration for the 
views of stockholders, and was also made possible by the 
conservative dividend policy of the board in previous 
years permitting the transfer of £500,006 to reserve for 
contingencies from ‘‘premium on ordinary stock” 
rather than from dividends. Whether, in the face of the 
certainty of further rises in taxation during the current 
year, present dividend levels can be maintained is highly 
doubtful, although Sir Hugo has affirmed that the cur- 
tailment of the first interim payment for the current 
year does not necessarily imply a reduction in the total 
payment below that of last year. 


* * * 


Lancashire Banking Earnings 


_ In The Economist of a fortnight ago, there was 
printed a comparison of figures of some of the leading 
banks which did rather less than justice to the showing 
of the District Bank. The error arose from the regret- 
table lack of uniformity among the banks in the manner 
of presenting their profits, in that some deduct tax on 
dividends before arriving at the published figure, and 
some do not. It is particularly to be regretted that the 


1938 1939 1940 
ait £ £ £ 
District 581,615 582,372 586,728 
Martins pal 772,929 776,025 791,029 
Williams Deacon’s 292,673 298,865 301,418 


District Bank should have suffered in this comparison, 


since it adheres to the more general practice, Really 
comparable figures are given above for the three ‘‘ Lan- 
cashire”’ banks. The profits are before deducting tax 
on dividend in each case. In accordance with the practice 
of The Economist, the figures are given after deducting 
staff pension appropriations. The modest character of 
the rise in the figures of the District Bank in 1940 is due 
entirely to the fact that this item increased by £10,000, 
whereas for the other banks it was unchanged. 
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REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


SERVICE OF THE EXTERNAL DEBT RELATING TO 
THE YEAR 1940 (Law No. 5580, 3Ist January, 1935). 


The Caja Autonama de Amortizacion of the Public Debt of the Republic of 
Chile, in accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the Regulations of Law 
No. 5580 of 31st January, 1935, approved by the Supreme Decree No. 3837 of 
24th October, 1938, declares that it has received in the year 1940 the following 
revenues applicable to the service of the External Debt :— 
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U.S.$ 
Profits of the Chilean Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation . . 3,468,354.84 


Fourth Category and additional income tax on the Copper 
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5,864,979.84 
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Quota of the duties on petroleum for the Nitrate Industry 

(Article 7 of Law No. 6155 of January 6, 1938) 60,161.14 
Quota of the duties on petroleum for the Copper Companies 

(Article 7 of Law No. 6155 of January 6, 1938) 64,286.74 


U.S. $9,457,782.56 


Paving h 


50% of this revenue, or the sum of U.S.$4,728,891.28, will be applied to the _ 
payment of interest at the rate of U.S.$1.539 per hundred dollars nominal capital, 
Sw. Fcs.1.539 per hundred Swiss francs nominal capital and £1 Ios. 9.36d. per 
hundred pounds nominal capital. 
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With the remaining 50% of the revenues received, bonds have been redeemed 
to the nominal amount of U.S.$6,215,500, Swiss francs 30,000 and £1,100 and have 
been withdrawn from circulation. 
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After making the above-mentioned redemptions the balances of bonds of the 
External Debt are as follows :— 


£27;762,471 
U.S.$170,208,500 
Swiss Fcs.108,964,000 


The last-mentioned of these balances has, moreover, been reduced by 
Sw. Fcs.236,000; this reduction corresponds to Swiss franc bonds redeemed 
extraordinarily by the Municipality of Santiago in the year 1940. 


Deducting this amount from the figures given above, the actual balances of the 
bonds of the External Debt in circulation are as follows :— 


£27,762,471 
U.S. $170,208,500 
Swiss Fcs.108,728,000 


Santiago de Chile, 28th December, 1940. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all business is for cash 


Ar the close of last week, the firm tone 
in all sections of the London market 
was maintained, and interest continued 
to centre on industrial equities, though 
immediately before the week-end_busi- 
ness was on a smaller scale than in the 
earlier part of the week. On Monday, 
markets opened cautiously and the next 
day a general profit-taking caused small 
losses in all but the gilt-edged market. 
This movement was, however, corrected 
in mid-week by encouragement derived 
from the capture of Tobruk and a long 
list of industrials improved. Home 
railway ordinaries were easier during 
the whole period, and in the foreign 
bond market selling predominated. 


* 


The gilt-edged market ruled quietly 
firm both before and after the week- 
end. Repayments under the latest vest- 
ing order did something to swell invest- 
ment demand and gave rise to the 
buying of a number of dated stocks, 
including 8 per cent. Conversion, 2} and 
2} per cent. Funding, at the end of last 
week, On Monday, undated issues 
attracted attention, with 2} per cent. 
Consols and 8} per cent. Conversion 
and War Loan all in demand. Three 
and a half per cent. War Loan subse- 
quently remained steady at 103;%, and 
there was also some demand for Local 
Loans. In the foreign bond market the 

revious week’s selling of Japanese 
»onds—the 6 per cent. issue of 1924 lost 
2 points on Friday—continued and the 
former firmness of Chinese securities 
was not maintained. Chilean issues were 
offered and Egyptian, Greek and Hun- 
garian stocks were all lower on balance. 

he San Paulo Coffee loan remained 
firm and gained } point on Tuesday. 


* 


Home rails reacted after the week- 
end and failed to respond to the general 
recovery in midweek. Losses were con- 
centrated on the ordinary stocks, Great 
Western ordinary losing } point on 
Monday followed by 1 point the next 
day, when Southern preferred dropped 
by the same amount and L.N.E.R. pre- 
ferred ordinary eased by 4} point. 
Canadian Pacific ordinary was also 
offered, but the preference issue was 
well maintained. Considerable buying 
of Argentine rails, especially B.A.G.S. 
and Central Argentine, continued. 


* 


Apart from the sharp reaction on 
Tuesday, due to profit-taking, the up- 
ward trend of industrial equities con- 
tinued. The motor section was gener- 
ally higher and Rolls Royce gained yx, 
against the trend on Tuesday, when, 
however, the stores. section and 
breweries cased. There was some de- 
mand for electrical equipment, and 
among general industrials Associated 
Portland Cement remained a favourite, 
while Dunlop, LC.I. and British 
Aluminium were all in demand. On 
Tuesday, International Nickel dropped 
. and Brazilian Traction 4, while 

urner and Newall and Murex failed to 
hold earlier gains. Small rises were en- 

yed daily, except on Tuesday, by a 
ong list of heavy industrials. At the 
beginning of the week there was some 
improvement of interest in the ship- 
ping section, Clan Line gaining }. The 
tobacco leaders were in demand, 
although, pending the announcement 
of the Imps. dividend next week, buy- 
ing was somewhat cautious. 


After falling to a low level before the 
week-end, turnover in irs failed to 
improve this week. Sub Nigel lost vs 
on two consecutive pe and “ Sallies 
and E. Daggas were also offered. There 
was little interest in developing mines. 
In the rubber market, a number of 
stocks changed hands, but the trans- 
actions exercised small influence on 
price movements. Pataling, however, 
gained 73d. on Monday and Tandjong 
lost the same amount the following 
day. The leaders in the oi! market re- 
acted in sympathy with the general 
selling movement on Tuesday, Anglo- 
Iranian, Burmah Oil and Attock all 
being quoted lower, although Shel! 
Transport stood firm. In mid-week 
Anglo-Iranian and Burmah eased 
further. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





Approx. 
otal Corres. 


Bargains} Day 
in S.E. 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 


Security Indices 





Jan. 16 .. | 2,258 4,182 73-1 126-9 
i - oe ee 2,498 4,475 73-7 127-0 
ae 2,818 5,140 73-7 127-1 
aoe ees 4,755 73°1 126-9 
omen. ox 4,660 72-9 127+1 

*July 1, 1935=100. +¢1928=100. 30 Ordi- 


nary shares, 1941: highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 
70-3 (Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1941: highest, 
127-1 (Jan. 20); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2). 


New York 


Markets showed little reaction to the 
President’s inaugural speech and _ busi- 
ness continued to be at a low ebb. 
Prices moved irregularly, usually open- 
ing firm, with a certain amount of in- 
vestment buying, which was followed by 
renewed dullness. Steel issues fluctuated 
uncertainly, but there was some sus- 
tained support for aircraft and rail 
stocks. Rumours of further liquidation 
of British-owned dollar securities con- 
tributed to a somewhat uneasy senti- 
ment, which was, however, counter- 
acted by news of the capture of Tobruk. 
In mid-week, consequently, markets 
closed firm. The Iron Age estimates 
steel mill activity at 99 per cent. of 
capacity, against 98 per cent. in the 
previous week. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Jan. 15, 400,000 ; 
Jan. 16, 610,000; Jan. 17, 580,000; 
Jan. 18, 250,000; Jan. 20, 380,000; 
Jan. 21, 580,000. 





Close Close Close Close 

Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. 

14, 21, 14, 21, 

1941 1941 1941 1941 

1. Railroads Celanese of A. 27}; 26 
Balt. & Ohio... 4 3}iChrysler ...... 70 ost 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 27} 27 |Curt. Wr.‘‘A’’ 28}. .28 
Illinois Cent. .. 7% 7§\Eastman Kdk. 138 137 
N.Y. Cent. ... 14% 13%/Gen. Elec ...... 35 34 
Northern Pac.. 6] 6¢\Gen. Motors .. 47 448 
Pennsyl. El. .. 23% 233/Inland Steel .. srt 864 
Southern ...... 12} 123|Int. Harvest.. 512 492 
Int. Nickel ... 258 258 

Se Be nae 166;|Liesett Myers 96 94 

Amer. W'Wks. 6 opi Nat. Dairy ... 14% 13} 
© , ~?\Nat, Distillers 23jx 224 
Pac. Light .... : 

‘a ght ..... 304 37 Nat. Steel 63 
Pub. Sv.N.J... 205 2aginat Stecl ... OO) 63 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 273 265), TOC am le 575 574 
United Gas..... 10, 10 [Sears Roebuck 774 76 

Shell Union... 11 104 

3. Commercial and jSocony Vac... 9 8 
Industrial Stan. Oi1 N.J. 36 33 
Amer. Metal... 193 184}/20th Cen. Fox 6 63 
Am. Roll. Ml... 148 13%)/U.S. Steel ..... 684 67 
Am. Smelting 44 414)/West’hse El.... 102} 99 
Anaconda ... 262 24}|/Woolworth ... 33; 32 
Briggs ......... 24} 239/Yngstn. Sheet. 395 37 


Sranparp Sratistics INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
1941 

































5 Dec. | Jan. | Jan, 
Low | High| 31, | 8, | 15, 
Jan. | Jan. | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 

8 15 
347 Industrials'a95-0 |b96-0 | 944 | 96-0 | 95-0 
32 Rails .... | 27-5 | 27-9 | 26-9 | 27-5] 27-9 
40 Utilities. | 78-5 | 78-7 | 78-0 | 78-5 | 78-7 
419 Stocks . |a81-5 | 82-16] 80-9 | 82-1 | 81-5 


Av. yield* .. |6-22%\6-13%| 626% |6- 18% | 622% 
Higha! Lowd 


* 60 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 15, (6) Jan. 8. 
Datty AverRaGce 50 Common Srocks 


Jan. 9 | Jan. 10 | Jan,11 Jan. 13| Jan. 14} Jan. 15 


105-50 |105-80 


105-60 |105-30 {104-70 |103-70 








1941 High ; 105-80, January 10th. Low: 102-10, 
January 2nd. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 

January 25, 1941 on versions Money 
£ £ 

To the Public .......... Nil a Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil bog Nil 
By 8.E. Introduction Nil ‘is Nil 
By Permission to Deal Nil aaa Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 2,755,757 ode 2,755,757 
3% Defence Bondst (s) 3,372,945 ae 3,372,945 
24% Nat. War Bondst 95,102... 95,102 
Ditto, 2nd issuet ...... 11,829,847 11,829,847 


3°, Savings Bondst (t) 10,673,863 10,673,863 


+ Week to January 14th, 1941. { Week to 
January 14th, 1941, making total since June 25th, 
£443,951,186. (s) Total sales to January 14th, 1941, 
:209,408,290. (ft) Total sales to January 14th, 1941, 


£17,527,563. 


Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
1941 (New Basis) . 69,559,516 69,559,516 


1940 (New Basis) ......... 375,461,364 
1941 (Old Basis)............ 69,540,512 
1940 (Old Basis)............ 370,587,933 


20,706,231 
69,540,512 
17,832,800 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
'41 (New Basis)... 69,540,512 19,004 Nil 
"40 (New Basis)... 20,651,729 54,502 Nil 
’41 (Old Basis) ... 69,540,512 Nil Nil 
'40 (Old Basis) 17,832,800 Nil Nil 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ 
'41 (New Basis)... 69,540,512 8,541 10,463 
'40 (New Basis) ... 18,095,650 19,238 2,591,343 
’41 (Old Basis) ... 69,540,512 Nill Nil 
"40 (Old Basis) ... 17,725,000 Nil 107,800 


“Old Basis" includes public issues and issues to 
shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital in 
which permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


This Week’s Company Results. 
Despite a small setback in both gross and 
net earnings, the latter from £67,808 to 
£58,350, GREAT NORTHERN INVEST- 
MENT TRUST is maintaining the 6 per 
cent. dividend. Total profits of RIVER 
PLATE & GENERAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST are also slightly lower at £59,823 
against £60,785 and net earnings have 
fallen from £43,548 to £42,226, but the 
10 per cent. dividend is paid as before. 
BIRFIELD INDUSTRIES, the engineer- 
ing concern, have realised a satisfactory 
rise in total earnings from £72,975 to 
£81,458 and in net income from £64,994 
to £70,440. The company is repeating 
the 12} per cent. dividend. The or- 
dinary dividend of SECOND COVENT 
GARDEN PROPERTY is cut from 6 to 
24 per cent. Net profits amount to 
£40,779 against £56,386 and total income 
is also lower. Moreover, the market value 
of the company’s investments has fallen 
from £83,670 at November 30th, 1939, 
to £29,708 a year later, while the balance- 
sheet value, at cost, remains £160,723. 
The ordinary dividend of JOHN CROSS- 
LEY & SONS, carpet manufacturers, is 


(Continued on page 181) 
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Industry and Trade 


Chemical Control Board 


In a brief statement issued by the Minist 
Supply on January 19th, it was announced thal Mis 
F. W. Bain had_ been appointed chairman of the 
Chemical Control Board. The Board will “deal with 
questions relating to the control and development of 
supplies of the chemicals falling within the scope of the 
Raw Materials Department of the Ministry of Supply. ”’ 
It will consist of the controllers of the various chemicals 
and of other persons whose services may be available 
for the consideration of special problems. Ever since 
the outbreak of war the Ministry of Supply has relied 
largely on Imperial Chemical Industries for the o i- 
sation of supplies of chemicals at home and abroad. In 
view of the dominating position of this concern in the 
chemical industry, this is scarcely surprising. Nor, in 
view of the frequent practice of appointing as con- 
trollers leading personalities from the industry con- 
cerned, is it surprising that the name of the chairman 
of the new Chemical Control Board is included among 
the list of directors of I.C.I. The appointment of the new 
Board is a step in the consolidation of the control of 
chemical — It would be a pity if it also became 
a step in the process of extending the dominance of 
British industry by legally-recognised monopolies. 


* * * 


Control of Cold Storage Industry 


Heavy shipping losses and the growing need of ships 
for the transport of munitions have not only forced a 
curtailment in the carrying space allocated to food, but 
they have also affected the regularity of food shipments. 
The conservation of stocks is now more important than 
ever. It was therefore to be expected that, in addition to 
increasing storage facilities, the Government found it 
necessary to exercise closer control over the cold storage 
industry. The Cold Storage (Control of Undertakings) 
Order, 1941, made by the Ministry of Food, and the Cold 
Storage (Control of Undertakings) (Charges) Order, 
1941, made by the Treasury, bring virtually all the 
stores capable of maintaining the temperatures needed 
for storing meat, butter and bacon within a compre- 
hensive scheme of control. The Minister of Food has been 
given power to issue directions to cold storage under- 
takings concerning the commodities to be stored, the 
temperatures to be maintained, the method of storage, 
and the persons to be employed by them. The scheme 
also ensures to the controlled undertakings the minimum 
revenue necessary to keep them in efficient operation. 
The Ministry of Food is to fix cold storage rates for all 
Government-owned produce which, at present, forms a 
very high proportion of the total quantity of produce 
in cold storage. Individual undertakings will have to 
hand over to the Ministry any net revenue in excess of 
the minimum deemed necessary to maintain them in 
operation, this amount being based partly on the net 
cubic capacity of the stores. This fund is to be used to 
make up the deficiency in the revenue of undertakings 
which have failed to earn the minimum necessary for 
their efficient operation. The remainder is to be distri- 
buted, up to a maximum, to those concerns whose earn- 
—_ are in excess of the minimum standard, while the 
balance, if any, is to be disposed of by agreement 
between the Ministry of Food and the Treasury. In order 
to ensure the smooth operation of the scheme, the 
Ministry of Food has invited the cold storage industry 
to select a small committee to collaborate with it. 


* * * 


Rise in Rayon Prices 


After five months of stability, the price of rayon 
yarn has been advanced by about 3d. per |b., with 
effect from March Ist. So far no change has been 
announced in the price of staple fibre, which is only 
15 per cent. higher than before the war. The increase 
in the price of continuous filament yarn, which has been 
made necessary by rises in the cost of materials and 
labour, and by the increased overheads per Ib. produced 
consequent upon restriction of consumption, reduces the 


margin between rayon prices and wool and cotton 
prices, rayon has still not risen as much as the 
others, The demand for rayon has been improving 
during the last three months, partly as a result of reduc- 
tions in stocks which were considerably accelerated by 
enemy action, partly owing to an improvement in export 
trade. It is ex that the rise in prices will cause 
a rush for early delivery and then a lull. The Central 
Rayon Office, which was recently formed as a non- 
trading, voluntary body with the object of eliminating 
export competition within the trade, and of initiating 
export business, has already done good work in pro- 
moting exports. It has been asked by the weaving 
section of the industry for an increase in margins to 
allow for a 5 per cent. advance in wages demanded by 
the operatives. 


* * * 


Quicksilver Supplies and Prices 


The rn mercury cartel’s attempt to hold 
up to ransom the rest of the world has in a sense been 
a blessing in disguise, for the high level to which it raised 
prices in 1939 has provided a powerful stimulus to the 

roduction of this armament metal in other countries. 

n the United States, for example, the production of 
mercury rose from 17,991 flasks of 76 Ibs. in 1938 to 
18,638 flasks in 1939; in January last year output was at 
the rate of 21,600 flasks per annum, and in August it 
reached the rate of 42,000 flasks per annum. Since then 
the important Californian mines of New Almaden and 
Knoxville have been prepared for the resumption o/ 
production, while the capacity of the Bonanza Mine in 
Oregon has been appreciably enlarged; consequently the 
annual rate of production across the Atlantic is now 
probably no less than 48,000 flasks, compared with an 
annual rate of consumption of between 24,000 and 30,000 
flasks. As a result of the expansion in domestic pro- 
duction, the United States has not only rendered herself 
self-sufficient, but she has even exported 8,517 flasks in 
the first ten months of 1940. Alre in 1939 her net im- 
ports had been reduced to 2,291 flasks from 18,463 flasks 
in 1938. But other countries accessible to the Allies have 
also increased their output as a result of the rise in prices. 
Thus, Mexico’s output in 1940 probably reached 10,000 
flasks, against 7,400 flasks in 1939, while Peru has re- 
sumed production, and Canada (British Columbia) has 
entered the list of producers. At the moment, of course, 
Britain is still dependent on x sage snipes: the 
world’s biggest producer—for some of her supplies of 
mercury, which is used in detonators, anti-fouling 
marine paint, scientific instruments and other tools of 
war. But the reduction in _ from £58-£60 per flask 
in July to £48-£50 is an indication of the decreasing hold 
of the cartel on the world market. 


* * * 


Is Nazi Europe Short of Oil? 


Pronouncements from the highest quarters still 
tend to encourage the belief among laymen in this 
country that within a matter of months the Germans 
will be suffering from a great and growing shortage of 
oil products. The implications of such a shortage would 
be so far-reaching that it is well worth while to re- 
examine the oil position of Nazi Europe on the basis 
of the best available information. On the question of 
crude oil production, it is obviodsly difficult to estimate 
how ont Roumanian oil can be forced through the 
transport bottleneck and placed at the Axis’ disposal in 
the near future. Though Roumanian production may 
possibly excéed 6 million tons this year—the 1939 figure 
was 6,240,000 tons—it appears extremely improbable 
that the quantity supplied to Nazi Europe can amount 
to more than 4,500,000 tons—equivalent to Roumania’s 
export surplus in normal times. This quantity may be 
supplemen by crude production elsewhere, as 
follows: —Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia 
1,200,000 tons; Albania 300,000 tons, provided the Greeks 
do not destroy the Devoti wells; German-Poland 
200,000 tons; occupied France 70,000 tons; Italy 10,000 
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_ THE ECONOMIST 


tons. This represents a total of almost 6,300,000 tons of 
crude oil, ae hea 6,000,000 tons of finished products. 
The present theoretical capacity of the German coal-oil 
industry is probably in the neighbourhood of million 
tons, but it is impossible to say how much this has been 
reduced by the attentions of the R.A.F. On the 
arbitrary assumption that bomb damage will keep the 
equivalent of one-third of this capacity out of action, 
this year’s output of oil from coal may be put at 
2,250,000 tons. The addition of 250,000 tons of alcohol 
and benzole from German-occupied Europe brings the 
total of potential supplies to 8,500,000 tons. Imports 
must now be taken into account. So far as Russia is 
concerned, her export surplus had fallen to no more 
than 500,000 tons in 1939 and she is apparently still 
sending small quantities of oil to Sweden, Greece and per- 
haps other countries. On the other hand, Russia recently 
resumed imports from the United States, has doubtless 
repaired the war damage in the Galician fields and has 
lately taken tentative steps to reduce consumption at 
home. It is not impossible, therefore, that she may be 
able to supply the Axis Powers with 500,000 tons of oil 
this year. If, as there is reason to suppose, the stocks 
seized by the Germans in Western Europe represented 
a net addition of at least 1} million tons to their own 
supplies, the total quantity of oil at the Axis Powers’ 
disposal in 1941 may be as high as 10} million tons. 


* 


Normal peace-time consumption in German Europe 
(excluding bunker requirements) was approximately as 
follows: Germany, 7 million tons; Ital , 2 millions; 
occupied France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
7} millions; Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, } million. This 
gives a “‘normal”’ total of 17 million tons for German- 
Europe, on the assumption that Hungary is self-support- 
ing and that the rest of Europe must make its 
own arrangements for covering its requirements. To 
close the gap between potential supplies and con- 
sumption during the coming year onal not appear to 
be by any means an impossible task for the Nazis. The 
virtual ban on private motoring—a very important 
consumer of petrol in Western Europe in normal times-- 
together with drastic restrictions on the use of other 
products for non-essential purposes might reduce total 
consumption by one-third or even more, without 
crippling the economic life of the occupied territories. 
So far as oil is concerned, moreover, the collapse of 
Italy would improve the German position. Local 
shortages of certain products may well occur; but no 
general shortage of oil seems likely this year in German 
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Cotton.—Government cloth needs are 
apparently satisfied for the next two or 


fancies has been 
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operations are undertaken or unless 
i destroying the bulk of the German coal-oil plants, 
or in so disturbing transport facilities as to cause 
supplies, on the face of it sufficient, to be bro ht close 
to what Mr Dalton has called ‘the distributional 
minimum ’’—in which case there would be appreciable 
local shortages. In respect of oil, as of other essential 
materials, it remains true that victory cannot be 
achieved by the British blockade alone. 

* * * 


Enterprise on the Downs 


The County War Agricultural Committee of East 
Sussex has magnificently refuted the accusation of 
insanity levelled at it by less enterprising persons, by 
bringing under the plough an extensive area of down- 
land which, it was thought, nobody in their senses 
would tackle. Bramble thickets five feet high, gradients 
of one in six, gorse, thornbushes, and a variety of soil 
which baffled all “ practical men,’’ merely served to 
stimulate the inventive genius of these men of East 
Sussex. By a most unconventional use of chains and 
Fordson tractors, driven by untrained unemployed men 
who found the job inspiring and soon acquired skill, 
they extracted, roots and all, bushes which were sup- 
posed to be beyond the power of ordinary farm equip- 
ment. They then set to work with considerable in- 
genuity, adapting their ploughing methods to the 
idiosyncrasies of each individual slope, and ploughing 
twice in some cases, only going four inches deep the 
first time. Ploughing completed, the land is ringrolled, 
and then broken down with disc harrows. The peculiar 
value of their demonstration is in their use of ordinary 
implements for land so intractable that experts believed 
it impossible to reclaim it without the use of special 
tackle at a prohibitive cost. If the Committee is as 
resourceful in its subsequent cultivation as it has shown 
itself so far, these acres should contribute handsomely 
to the nation’s food supply. 


* . * 
The Economist Trade Supplement 


Paper rationing has rendered it impossible to 
publish the Trade Supplement at monthly intervals, as 
hitherto. The Supplement will in future be published 
quarterly—with the last issue of The Economist in 
March, June, September, and December. The table of 
statistics relating to the United Kingdom, however, will 
continue to be published in the last issue of each month ; 
this week it will be found on page 133. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHBAT 





three months and home trade buyers are 
limited by quota restrictions to occasional 
purchases of specialities. Trading has 
therefore been confined to export require- 
ments. These have been on a minor scale, 
but the freer operations for South 
America, especially the Argentine, have 
continued and steady buying has again 
RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


ee 
















Week ended From Aug. 1 to 
Variety 

(000 bales) Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. 
10, 17, 19, 17, 
1941 1941 1940 1941 
American ..... 10-4 25-9 649 484 
Brazilian ......... 3-4 6-7 159 170 
Peruvian, etc 3-0 2-2 106 65 
Egyptian ......... 3-2 3-3 170 102 
Sudan Sakel ...... 0-6 5-6 82 23 
East Indien....... 1-9 9-3 145 138 
Other Countries 12-9 71 80 161 











60-1 11,391 | 1,143 


Liverpool Cotton Association's Weekly 


Source : 
Circular. 


occurred for the Dominions. Recently 
there has been a tendency for more 
business to be done by British Overseas 
Cottons, Ltd., most of the contracts being 
in white shirtings for India and finishing 
y swear for South America. A steady 
ow of small orders in prints and dyed 


Spinners of coarse yarns are becoming 
increasingly indifferent sellers. They do 
not want to commit themselves to deliver- 
ies further ahead and are uncertain of 
their raw cotton supplies. In the week 
ended January 18th, deliveries of all 
kinds of cotton to spinners totalled 
60,133 bales of which 25,884 bales were 
American, a big increase on the previous 
week’s total of 35,425 bales, of which 
10,403 were American. 


Wheat.—Slightly increased activity 
on the part of the Control offset improved 
crop reports from United States at first, 
but later Canadian prices were easier, 
though Australians were held. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 
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Week ended |From Apr.1 to 














From 

(000 quarters) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

4, ll, 13, ll, 

1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 

Argentina ............... 129 139 {12,985 | 6,399 
Atlantic America...... oe 32 2'034 2,815 
Danube Region......... che en 1,301| 678 
8. & E. Africa........... ous” +” | 2,832/1,191f 
Indo-China, ete......... oes he 1,413 91 
Seta isis cscs, 129 171 |20,5665 | 11,174 


<parameter scence oatiittinas haters 
“a Not received. t Incomplete since December 7, 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


AND FLOUR 





Week ended | From Aug.1 to 




















From 

('000 quarters) Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 

4, ll, 13, 11, 

1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Wi, Amerber.........00<0 247 341 10,602) 8,751 
Argentina, Uruguay... | 162 77 110,480} 4,630 

BENE Sccdcrsctesces om cae? 612t; ...* 
SRG: idibaapidetnenvetias 14 dns 114 429 
Danube and district.. aie san 3,689 182 

Orher countries......... bos a S42] oo 
RE 423 418 |25,839 | 13,992 





* Unobtainable, t Incomplete, 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Rubber.—American consumption fig 
ures for 1940, at 618,000 tons, constituted 
a record. The market has been quiet but 
steady. 


Metals.—There has been a further 
decrease in warehouse stocks of tin, pre- 
sumably owing to sales to America. 
Stocks in London warehouses were down 
by 6 tons on the week to 65 tons and in 
Liverpool 181 tons to 4,385 tons. There 
was some trading activity in anticipation 
of the freer grant of export licenses. 
The Ministry of Supply has requisitioned 
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about 8 tons of Chinese-refined tin ware- 
housed here. 


verely 
excessive Ha = re December, the 
damage i cially estimated as 
1) poe com. ‘Tits bakrianabineh'a aeteniion 
in the estimated exportable surplus 
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The Royal Bank of Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid up ees oes eek OA ope. hee 
Reserve fund... eve ese oe jon ons ove 
Balance of profits carried forward as per Profit and Loss 
Account ... eee eee eee eve eee ° 


Dividends unclaimed Si inh she dae he 
Dividend No, 213 (at 8% per annum), payable Ist 
December, 1940 ... oat eon eee bas wed 


Deposits by and balances due to Dominion Government 
Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Govern- 
ments eee eee ose eee eee eee eee 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest nee ese 
Deposits by the public bearing interest, including interest 
accrued to date of statement ... ese oes eee 
Deposits by and balances due to other chartered banks 
in Canada... ose ove eee eve ese ase 
Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking 
correspondents in the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries ... ove ove eee tse eee es 


Notes of the bank in circulation .. 

Bills payable... one eae eee ese 

Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding ... sie 

Liabilities to the public not included under the foregoing 
heads eee nee ose gee one ‘ne ate 


Notr.—The assets and liabilities of The Royal Bank of Canada (France) are not 


20,000,000-00 
3,198, 146-37 


23,198,146-37 
29,000-1 


700,000-00 


20,462,766-89 


15,065,374-51 
399,085,358-54 


405,521,189-16 
215,956-83 


12,047,550-38 


M. W. WILSON, President and Managing Director. 
To tue SHAREHOLDERS, THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA: 


We have examined the above Statement of Liabilities and Assets as at 30th November, h 
and wi iff ‘hecked the cash and the securities representing 
1 with the certified returns from the branches. We have chec ees coeatian oh soveeek a aa ten 


3 4 2 i i , also checked the cash an i 
the fiscal year, and at various dates during the year have ” aos ee ae aoe, teeeet tency de 


We have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, 
‘cen within the powers of the Bank. The above statement is in our opinion proper 


and it is as shown by the books of the Bank. 
Montreal, Canada, December 23, 1940. 


1940, afte: providing 


General Statement, 30th November, 1940 
$ 


$ ASSETS 
35,000,000-00 | Gold held in Canada ‘ ‘ on 

S coin held in Canada . 

u . 

Notes of Bank ad one 

Deposits with Bank of Canada 

Notes of other chartered bank: 

Government and bank notes other than Canadian 
23,927,146-56 | Cheques on other banks ... sie Sauk ak ise 
——————_ | Deposits with and balances due by other chartered banks 
58,927, 146-56 pn ee i eis ane one vas at 

y banks and banking correspondents elsew 
Dominion and Provincial Government direct and 
guaranteed securities maturing within two years, not 
exceeding market value ... nad sae ee oes 

Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct and 

guaranteed securities, not exceeding market value ... 

Conan municipal securities, not exceeding market 

Public securities other than Canadian, not exceeding 
852,398, 196-31 market value pm ios shit dee eee adi 
25,103,351-64 Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding 

43,013-95 market value vee ent ‘eth sie nia ee 
18,003,678-07 | Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans in Canada 
on bonds, debentures, aaa and other securities of a 

1,094,939-72 sufficient marketable value to cover 


955,570,326-25 


Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) "Joans elsewhere 
than in Canada on bonds, debentures, stocks and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover ... 


Current loans and discounts in Canada, not otherwise 
included, estimated loss provided for ... wee 
Loans to Provincial Governments... xo eos aee 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts 
Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in Canada, 
not otherwise included, estimated loss provided for ... 
Non-current loans, estimated loss provided for ... ‘ 
Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts 
written off... age ade ae woe ae she 
Real estate other than bank premises... a6 ove 
ae on real estate sold by the bank bee bak 
Liabi itfes of customers under acceptances and letters of 
credit as per contra eae one . ose ons 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies... pee 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of 
note circulation ... kina ae ven a0 ase 
Other assets not included under the foregoing heads ... 


. 


774,981-70 
20,078,000-42 


29,171,678-91 
2,832-62 
70,389,511-25 


--» 229,451,217-53 
990, 


795-25 
18,374,596-54 


79,277 395-82 
1,783,249°36 


included in the above General Statement. 





107,027,366:30 


99,564,022-78 


201,132,212-09 
110,700,896-85 
7,314,59251 
9,421,620°56 
92,155,514-15 


10,243,943-49 


7,394,239-19 
584,954,407:72 





329,886,254-50 


14,446,007-98 
2,109,633-74 
717 ,489°46 


18,003,678-07 
$,482,865-20 


1,346,600-00 
629,989-58 


SEO 570, 908-88 
erm ramen em 


S. G. DOBSON, General Manager. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


provision for all bad and doubtful debts has been made 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Dividend No. 210 at 8% per annum 
Dividend No, 211 at 8% per annum 
4 Dividend No. 212 at 8% per annum 
4 Dividend No, 213 at 8% per annum 


eee 


Contribution to the Pension Fund Society 


Appropriation for Bank Premises... 


Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward 


M. W. WILSON, President and Managing Director. 


Moutreal, December 23, 1940. 


: Main ov 
4 6 LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 
E. B. McINERNEY, Manager. 


for Dominion and Provincial Government taxes 
»priations to Contingency Reserves, out of which Reserves 


- oer 


AMES G. ROSS, C.A., of P. S. Ross 


1940, with the books and accounts of The Royal Bank of Canada at Head Office 
the Bank’s investments held at the Head Office at the close of 

nt branches, 
ank, which have come under our notice, have 
ly drawn up so as to disclose the true condition of the Bank as at 30th November, 1940, 


& Sons eho 
. GARTH THOMSON, C.A., of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co, } Auditors. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1939... 
Profits for the year ended 30th November, 19 
amounting to $1,823,950-19 and after making appre 


se $3,006,252-21 


ne 





$700,000-00 


700,000-00 
700,000-00 
$2,800,000-00 
325,000-00 
‘ 300,000-00 
. 8,198,146-37 


3,526,894-16 


SOMES, 500-67 





$4,083, 190-92 


Ss. G. DOBSON, General Manager. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


West End on 
2/4 COCKSPUR ST 


: 
EET,W. 1. 
J. A. NOONAN, Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


In view of the circumstances in which the annual meeting 
of shareholders is to be held, on January 30, 1941, the chairman 
does not propose to follow the custom of delivering a speech. 
In place thereof the following statement has been circulated 


to shareholders. 


Our first concern at this moment is the war. 
liberty, national independence, even civilisation itself, are at 
stake, and no sacrifice is too high a price for what victory will 
secure. You as shareholders of the Midland Bank will above 
all want to know how this great institution is facing up to the 
demands of war. 

Last year I reported that nearly one in eight of the male 
personnel had joined up; to-day the proportion is one in five, 
and further enlistments are to be expected which will bring 
it to one in four. No less than 2,500 of our men are now 
serving in the Navy, Army and Air Force. Twenty-seven, alas! 
have lost their lives, and their memory will be held in honour 
by us all; three are missing. Six have received decorations 
for bravery on active service, and to them we send a special 
word of congratulation. The enthusiasm with which the 
formation of the Midland Bank Flying Club was welcomed four 
years ago is evidence of the air-mindedness of many of our 
staff. Some of our men were among the exalted few to whom 
so much was owed. Large numbers, both men and women, are 
engaged in various tasks of civil defence, thus adding other 
arduous duties to their daily work in the bank. The import- 
ance of this voluntary service becomes more and more evident 
as attacks from the air develop. 

Quite apart from active service in these ways, those who 
carry on the business of the bank find themselves often in 
danger. We civilians feel honoured that in this as in no other 
war in our history we are able to take our share in the risks 
incurred by the fighting forces. Despite all difficulties— 
damage to premises and loss of working time through air-raid 
warnings, travel delays and disturbance of communications— 
we have been able to maintain essential services to the public 
with scarcely more than momentary local interruptions, 

Up to date nine of our branches have been completely 
wrecked; eight others have been severely damaged, but repair 
work now in hand is enabling us to return to them shortly. A 
large number of other branches have suffered damage, such 
as broken windows, but this has caused nothing more than 
inconvenience. In every instance customers have found that 
within a very short time, and often without any delay at all, 
they have been able to transact business either in the damaged 
office itself or at some nearby branch. On occasion, too, we 
have received the helpful courtesy of neighbouring branches 
of other banks. In not a single case have safes or strong-rooms 
been destroyed. Anxious preparation was made for dealing with 
possible attack from the air, and the precautions have proved 
effective. 





Personal 


THE GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 

Passing now to a consideration of the balance-sheet, a record 
figure is shown for current, deposit and other accounts. At 
£577} millions there is an increase over the year of £81 millions. 
Though to a small extent the rise is due to delays in clearing, 
we have shared to the full in the general monetary expansion 
corresponding to the enlarged volume of production at a higher 
level of prices. 

The growth of deposits has led to suggestions that the banks 
are making large and undue profits out of what has been 
described as “‘ costless credit.”’ But for banks such a thing as 
costless credit does not exist. The banks pay for all deposits 
placed with them, partly in interest and partly in service. Of 
the two forms of payment the cost of service is ordinarily much 
the greater, and has been substantially increased of late by 
difficulties arising from the war. On the other hand, what the 
banks have been able to earn on the additional moncy 
entrusted to them is readily ascertainable from their balance- 
sheets. To take our own as an example, if on the liabilities side 
we show an addition of £81 millions to deposits, we find on the 
assets side that coin, bank notes and balances at the Bank 


of England have increased by £11} millions; Treasury bills are 
up by £1} millions; and, under a new head, Treasury deposit 
receipts appear at £67} millions. The total of these three items, 
£81 millions, is precisely equal to the increase in deposits. The 
first item, cash, brings us in nothing; Treasury bills yield } 
per cent.; and Treasury deposit receipts 14. In fact, on the 
whole £81 millions we earn rather under 1 per cent.—barely 
enough to cover the cost to us of the new deposits. With this 
in mind it will cause you no surprise that our profit for 1940 
is much the same as for the previous year, The reduction 
shown is due to the higher rate of income tax. The bank has 
incurred no liability for excess profits tax. 

Of our more profitable assets, advances and investments, 
advances have declined by no less than £82} millions over the 
year. Ever since the beginning of the war the trend, apart 
from short interruptions, has been downward, notwithstanding 
the rise in prices, employment and production. In part, the: 
fall in advances is a natural consequence of the shrinkage in 
the volume of many forms of business not essential for the 
war effort. Meanwhile, the flow of Government payments has 
been such as to limit the demands made upon the banks by 
undertakings working directly for war purposes; to this extent 
loans by the banks to the Government have replaced accom- 
modation to private customers. Furthermore, war-time 
arrangements, especially in the form of official commodity 
controls, have tended to simplify the channels of trade by 
making them more direct, and have eliminated the services of 
intermediaries who used to borrow from the banks. The fall 
in advances is more than offset by the increase in investments, 
an increase which covers also the decline in trade bills. 
The new investment has been in three per cent. war loan and 
two and a half per cent. national war bonds. 

Finally, we have to record a fall in our liabilities on accept- 
ances and confirmed credits, which is obviously due to the 
restrictions on overseas trade, Engagements of other kinds 
are roughly unchanged in amount, and the volume of forward 
exchange transactions has again declined. 


EXPENSES, PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 

Current expenses have inevitably risen in some directions. 
We have felt it necessary, for example, in view of the higher 
cost of living, to introduce a system of grants-in-aid, taking 
the form in part of family allowances, by way of supplement 
to the salaries of lower-paid members of the staff. In order to 
ensure the maintenance of service to customers, moreover, we 
have had to make special and rather costly transport arrange- 
ments for a large number of our staff. Again, stationery is 
more expensive, and postal charges have been raised. These, 
along with war-time precautions, are the principal items which 
go to swell our general expenses. 

On the other hand, such opportunities as we have had for 
making economies have not been neglected. We have been: 
able to cut down expenses by closing a number of offices where 
this could be done without impairing reasonable service to 
customers, and we have also made further progress in mechanisa- 
tion, which has been of special value at a time when clerical 
labour is difficult to obtain. 

The net profit of £1,938,000 for the year, together with the 
balance of £642,000 brought forward, gives a total of £2,575,000 
for disposal. Out of this we make an appropriation of £250,000 
to contingent account for war damage to bank premises. The 
cost of repair or rebuilding cannot yet be accurately assessed, 
nor can the scale of the ultimate compensation to be received 
under the Government’s scheme, now in its course through 
Parliament. Moreover, we cannot foresee what further damage 
may be sustained. Consequently, while the figure we have 
provided must not be taken as an estimate either of the damage 
already suffered or of the net charge that may ultimately fall 
upon the bank, we have chosen it as a tentative provision from 
the profit of the year against the possible extent of our losses. 

In addition, we have allocated £250,000 to reserve for future 
contingencies. In disposing of our trading profit we must have 
regard to the need, imposed upon us by war developments, for 
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war damage to customers’ premises and businesses, the 

tion of many areas and restrictions on various branches of 
trade have put some borrowers in difficulties which are none 
of their own making. In all such cases of sheer misfortune we 

have given the utmost assistance and consideration; but the 

circumstances which demand this treatment do not allow us to 

relax in any way our own standards of judgment as to the 

prospects for repayment. 

There remains to be considered the final dividend for the 
year. We propose 8 per cent. actual less tax, which, with the 
interim dividend already paid at the same rate, will absorb 
£1,455,000, This will make the total dividend for the year the 
same as for a number of years past. The apparent high rate 
of 16 per cent. has often given rise to the misconception that 
banks earn excessive profits. But on what is the dividend paid? | 
It is reckoned on the paid-up capital, which by no means 
represents the whole capital funds in the bank owned by the 
shareholders. With exceptions insignificant in amount in rela- 
tion to the present capital, the shares have always been issued 
at a premium, which has been placed to reserve. Moreover, 
during the hundred years and moré of the bank’s existence 
savings out of profits have been made, quite small in annual 
amounts, but large in the aggregate, which have led to a steady 
growth of the true capital funds, The yield of something over 
t per cent. on the market value of the paid-up capital more 
accurately represents the return the shareholder receives on his 
actual capital in the bank than the dividend rate of 16 per cent, 

I cannot pass over without mention the temporary cutting 
off of our business in the Channel Islands. Happily, in the 
evacuation no lives were lost among the staff of the bank; 
moreover, we were able to remove records and valuables in 
such volume as to safeguard the interests of customers. We 
look forward to the resumption of our relations with the islands 
when happier days return. 

I am glad to be able to report that our affiliated institutions, 
in common with our own bank, have helped to the full in 
carrying on the essential business of the nation. Particulars of 
the Belfast Banking Company, The Clydesdale Bank and the 
North of Scotland Bank all show to how large an extent, rela- 
tively to their resources, they are assisting the war effort. The 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company performs, on a 
larger scale than ever, services which have become more urgent 
as the perils of life have increased. 


® 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Surveying the course of our business over the past year, it 
is evident that the maintenance of unimpaired service to the 
public could not have been achieved but for the wise control 
and leadership of our chief general manager, supported by his 
colleagues and head office assistants and by the managers of 
the branches. In addition, we have enjoyed as always the co- 
operation of a keen and devoted staff. They have played their 
part with fortitude and characteristic zeal, and I am happy 
to say that the relations between them and the management 
continue to be marked by mutual understanding and loyalty. 
Very helpful co-operative work has been done by the Midland 
Bank Staff Association, an organisation entirely independent 
of the management and supported by the contributions of 
subscribing members. Those who conduct the affairs of the 
Association and represent it in discussions with the management 
are freely elected by ballot among the members. It must be 
remembered that bank employees, unlike those in the great 
majority of occupations, are ordinarily destined to spend the 
whole of their working career in a single institution; they have 
every reason to expect a pension when they reach retiring age; 
and they are as deeply interested in the stability of their in- 
stitution as the shareholders or the customers of the bank. 
It follows that their interests can best be represented by 
colleagues who know the inside of their own bank, are provided 
with confidential data by the management and can take a view 
both larger and longer than that of the moment. At all events, 
it has been found from more than twenty years of experience In 
our own bank that our system works well, maintaining both the 
strength and efficiency of the bank and the welfare of the staff. 

As for.the immediate position, it was inevitable that the 
task of those who carry on the service of the bank should: have 
been rendered more difficult by withdrawals into the forces. 
The gap thus created has had to be filled largely by recruiting 


ing further provision against doubtf rer i : 


os 


work with all the accumulated strength of training and tradition. 


BENGAL-NAGPUR RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The eighty-second ordinary general meeting of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway Company, Limited, was held, on the 16th 
instant, at Gresham House, London. 

Sir Trevredyn Wynne, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: Gentlemen, owing to 
the late arrival of the accounts from India, due to delay in 
mails, we were unable to hold the meeting until to-day. 

The gross earnings for the year under review increased by 
nearly 153 lakhs. This resulted in the payment to us of surplus 
profits amounting to Rs.5,20,071 after payment of Indian income 
tax. At the moment we do not know what will be the company’s 
liability to Excess Profits Tax, but negotiations are proceeding 
and the position is being examined for us by experts. 

As you know, some of the best mineral areas are served by 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, and, up to the end of March, 1939, 
very low rates were charged for the carriage of materials for 
the steel companies. The position now is that the improvement 
in the company’s gross receipts is mainly due to the long view 
policy adopted by the company 80 years ago of granting special 
concession rates to the steel companies for their raw materials 
until a time when the manufacturers of steel were in a safe 
position to stand on their own feet. That time having arrived 
this company is now benefiting from this policy, as also is India, 
in the active development of her natural resources. 

The gross earnings from April 1 to December 381, 1940, 
amounted to 8 crores 77 lakhs and are 91 lakhs more than for 
the same period in the previous year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


BRITISH RUBBER ESTATES OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


DOUBLE TAXATION BURDEN 


The adjourned eighth ordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 2Iist instant, in London, Mr. James 
Davenport, chairman of the company, presiding. 

In his review of the working of the year, the chairman stated 
that an analysis of the final figures clearly showed that the 
company had made progress, though the full effect of it was 
hidden behind a smoke screen of taxation, not only at home 
but in the East as well. Rubber producers were making an 
important contribution to the economic side of the national 
war effort in that the sale of their commodity produced sub- 
stantial amounts of exchange required for the purchase abroad 
of aeroplanes and other materials of war. And apart from that 
question of exchange they had directly and heavily contributed 
to the war effort, not only in this country but also in the 
Netherland Indies, through heavy taxation. 

In all, export duties, the N.E.I. company tax, the difference 
in exchange and the debenture redemption fund had absorbed 
no less than £35,402, or the equivalent of nearly 5 per cent. on 
their share capital. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

At the extraordinary general meeting which followed, the 
resolution in connection with the directors’ further remunera- 
tion was unanimously approved, subject to an amendment that 
the fees should not exceed £1,500 in any year without the 
consent of the shareholders in general meeting. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ADDRESS TO 


THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE BANK BY THE CHAIRMAN, 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD WARDINGTON 


In order to shorten the formal business at the annual general 
meeting of the bank to be held on January 81, 1941, the address 
of the chairman (the Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington) is being posted 
to shareholders with the annual report and balance sheet, and 
reads as follows:—My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I much 
regret that during the past year we have suffered heavy losses 
through the death of several of our colleagues. Mr Charles 
Ker and Lord Horne died earlier in the year, and more recently 
Major J. W. Garton succumbed to an illness from which we 
much hoped he would have been able to recover. 

Mr Ker had been a member of the board for many years, 
and had a long business experience which was of great value 
to his colleagues, both in this bank and also in our associated 
bank, the National Bank of Scotland. We all affectionately 
admired his sterling qualities and appreciated the valued help 
he gave us. 

Lord Horne, associated as he was with several highly im- 
portant companies and as a former Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was well known to you all, and as you can readily understand 
we shall miss him much, not only for his wise counsel, but also 
for his personal qualities, which endeared him to his friends. 

Major Garton came to us from the Wilts. and Dorset Bank, 
and ever since our amalgamation with that bank we have 
relied upon his thorough knowledge of affairs in the West 
Country. He was most regular in his attendance at our meet- 
ings and we highly valued his advice. 

I must also put on record our sense of loss owing to the death 
of Mr W. A. Smith, a joint manager of our City office. The 
many letters of appreciation of his courtesy, tact and ability 
which we have received from grateful customers of the bank 
testify to the general regard in which he was held, and it is 
with the deepest regret that we realise we can no longer 


look forward to many years of invaluable and increasing help 
from him. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


You will notice some interesting figures in the balance sheet 
now in your hands, which, together with the report, I shall 
ask you to take as read at our meeting on January 3lst. 

The first point to which I wish to draw your attention is 
the credit of £500,000 which we have placed to our published 
reserve fund. The latter will now appear at the figure of 
£10,000,000. You will remember that in 1981 we took from our 
published reserve fund the sum of £2,500,000 to keep in our 
internal funds for the protection of any depreciation of our 
investments. It was always the intention to replace this amount 
when we felt that it was no longer likely to be required. Trans- 
fers, amounting in all to £2,000,000, have already been 
made in 1932, 1984, 1936 and 1937, and the balance of £500,000 
has now been transferred, restoring our published reserve to 
its former figure of £10,000,000. This last payment of £500,000 
does not come from our profits—it would have been very 
pleasant if they had been large enough to enable us to take 
some for this purpose—but it represents a transfer from our 
investments reserve fund and leaves a substantial amount in 
that account, which we feel justified in believing to be more 
than sufficient for any probable deficiency in the future, seeing 
that practically all our first and second line investments are 
dated stocks, more than half of them with less than ten years 
to run, 

Our current, deposit and other accounts again stand at a 
record figure and show an increase over last year of £57,000,000 
Other banks have shown increases in like degree, uted ‘this 
feature in all our balance sheets is a sign of the times in which 
we live. It is the result of borrowing by the Government, 


which spends the proceeds in paying for war weapons and 
contracts connected with the war, 
back to us from those who receive 
their banking accounts. 

When we come to the other side of our balance sheet 
will see how we have employ 
with us. 


and these payments come 
them and are deposited in 


you 
ed the increased amount deposited 


The last two items of our liabilities—acceptances, endorse- 


ments, etc.—show a natural decline, due to the fall in inter- 
national business. 

On the assets side our cash has increased by £14,400,000 and 
our balances with, and cheques in course of collection on, other 
banks by £1,808,000, another sign of the times and the result 
of delays in postal delivery. ; 

Our money at call and short notice has decreased by £8,000,000 
and our bills by £29,000,000, while our investments in Govern- 
ment securities have increased by £27,000,000, and, in addition, 
we have lent to the Government £65,500,000 on what is called 
Treasury Deposit Receipts. 

In other words, the whole of our real increase in deposits 
(allowance having been made for the swollen volume of un- 
cleared cheques) has been lent to the Government. 


THE BANKS’ WAR EFFORT 


It is possible to go further than this and to say that prac- 
tically the whole of the deposits held by the clearing banks 
is applied directly or indirectly toward the war effort of the 
nation. The final figures for the year are not yet available, 
but the November figures show that of the total deposits of 
£2,701,000,000, £285,000,000 were kept in cash and balances at 
the Bank of England to meet the currency requirements of 
the public. Stocks of currency have been increased and 
redistributed by the banks through their network of branches, 
so as to ensure that there shall be no failure in the supply of 
currency to the public in any emergency. 

£839,000,000 were represented by Bills, which, in these days, 
are mainly Treasury Bills, and are therefore direct advances 
to the Government, and a further (£236,000,000 have been 
advanced to the Government in the form of Treasury Deposit 
Receipts. 

£140,000,000 were lent to the money market against Treasury 
Bills and British Government bonds. 

The investments of the banks amounted to £766,000,000, and 
probably £600,000,000 of this were in British Government 
securities. 

Of the banks’ advances to customers, £941,000,000, it may be 
said to-day that by far the greater part is lent for war purposes 
and other public needs—i.e., to Government contractors and 
sub-contractors for armament work, to public authorities, 
public utility companies and farmers, and for other essential 
purposes, such as the finance of our import and export trade 
and the manufacture of essential civilian commodities. 

It is the policy of the banks to ensure that no essential war 
activity of the nation shall be hindered by any financial diffi- 
culty, and that there shall be no interruption in the continued 
flow of armament work through any lack of finance. War time 
activities have called for extended credit to borrowers in many 
directions ; to the direct producers of armament work for the 
Government and to their sub-contractors ; to farmers for the 
ploughing up and cultivation of extra land; to food distributors 
for the holding of larger stocks; to merchants and manufac- 
turers engaged in our export trade; to public authorities; and 
in numerous other ways. No single request or suggestion by 
any Minister of the Crown or Government Department in con- 
nection with the provision of war time credit has been otherwise 
than willingly responded to or actually anticipated by us. 

It is a tribute to the manner in which the banks conduct their 
business that they have been able to supply all the additional 
accommodation required for war work and at the same time 
to lend large additional sums to the Government without in 
any way impairing but rather strengthening their liquidity. 
They have of course*only been able to do this through the 
additional credit created by the Government and by restricting 
advances for non-essential purposes. This has given rise in 
some cases to complaints of undue hardship, and it is right to 
make it clear that anyone who has been asked to repay a pre- 
war advance, and to sell securities to do so, has the right to 
appeal to the Courts under the Emergency Powers ‘Act, 1989, 
for relief if suffering from war time conditions. 

Every encouragement has been given by the banks to the 
War Savings movement. Posters and literature have been 
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prominently displayed in their offices; they have reduced the 
rate of interest which they allow on deposits with the object of 
encouraging subscriptions to the issue of 2 per cent. National 
War Bonds; and the maximum amount which may be held in a 
Savings Bank account at the special rate of interest allowed to 
such depositors has been reduced to encourage the purchase of 
National Savings Certificates and 8 per cent. Defence Bonds. 
The Banks have given every possible assistance to the War 
Weapons Weeks which are being held throughout the country 
and have themselves made investments to supplement the 
splendid local efforts. 

The whole of the intricate and difficult work of a special 
character in connection with foreign exchange which has arisen 
since the outbreak of war has been conducted on behalf of the 
Government through the medium of the banks in a wholly 
admirable manner. 

I am not giving these facts and figures in any spirit of com- 
placency, or with any desire to blow a bankers’ trumpet. 
Bankers are not perfect and no doubt are guilty of sins both 
of omission and commission from time to time, but that they 
are sincerely anxious to do their utmost to help the nation’s 
cause, particularly in this time of anxiety and stress, I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt. This feeling permeates their 
ranks right through from the lowest to the highest. It is 
humiliating therefore to find a noisy few amongst the public, 
who, from their position in literature, politics, or finance, 
should be able to guide and instruct others, yet, nevertheless, 
either from ignorance or prejudice, never let an opportunity 
pass of trying to belittle the efforts of banks, to curtail their 
profits, or misrepresent the facts. I can think of nothing which 
would please Hitler more than the success of these gentlemen 
who appear to be trying to undermine the confidence which 
in this country is generally, and I believe rightly, given to the 
banks. A strong and prosperous banking system, at all times 
highly desirable, is more than doubly so in war time. 


THE BALANCE SHEET (continued) 


To return to the figures of our balance-sheet. Our Scottish 
subsidiary, The National Bank of Scotland Limited, shows a 
position of increased strength and usefulness, and we congratu- 
late them and ourselves on their latest satisfactory balance- 
sheet. 

Of Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited I 
cannot give you any detailed information, so many of their 
branches being in enemy occupied territory or in places with 
which we are not able to communicate, but we have every 
reason to suppose that their capital, which is in sterling, is 
intact, 

We next come to our advances. These are smaller both 
actually and relatively than they were last year, and perhaps 
it is permissible for me to point out that it has appeared to us 
particularly desirable at the present time to follow the advice of 
the Cunliffe Committee, and separate items in transit from 
advances. Unless this is done the swollen figure is apt to be 
misleading. 

I was myself surprised to find this reduction in the amount 
of our advances. I had thought that the demands upon us for 
assistance in meeting higher taxes, and in increasing trade 
activity in war production would have had an opposite effect. 
I had not sufficiently foreseen to what a large extent peace time 
banking would come to a stop with the outbreak of war, nor 
had I realised the various restrictions on borrowing by muni- 
cipal and other public authorities, nor the extent to which 
Government itself would finance the purchase of commodities 
and wer work generally. From the point of view of the bank 
itself and its profit earning capacity this is to be regretted, 
as advances are the most profitable of its assets, and I think 
anyone would have been surprised a couple of years ago if he 
had been told that to-day the percentages of our advances and 
investments to deposits would be practically identical. 

I ought perhaps on this occasion to make a reference to our 
bank premises account, which has been reduced not only by 
the £100,000 specially allocated out of profits and the proper 
annual amount for the amortisation of leaseholds, but also by 
the transfer to other assets and accounts of the value of certain 
branch premises damaged by enemy action, against which, 
Presumably, we shall have claims for compensation under the 
War Damage Bill when it becomes law. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


We now come to our profit and loss account. The net profit 
brought in at the figure of £1,888,807 is somewhat lower than 
that of last year, but I think we can congratulate ourselves 
that it is not lower still. When you consider the un 
times in which we have been living during the last year with 
its many extraordinary expenses, its heavily increased taxation, 
the serious curtailment of our usually most profitable assets, 
and with many of our riormal activities in abeyance, I feel that 
the result is better than we might have expected. 

I have already referred to the drop in our advances and our 
bills, while our commissions, especially those connected with 
underwriting and acceptances, have either wholly disappeared 
or been largely reduced. 

On the other hand, our greatly increased investment figure 
has resulted in larger dividends, which helped to offset the 
decline in revenue earning capacity shown by some of our 
other assets. The income from Treasury Deposit Receipts—a new 
item in our balance-sheet—also goes to counteract the loss of 
revenue in other respects, and I am glad to say that in spite 
of the troubles that have befallen so many of our smaller trading 
and shop-keeping customers, the provision required for bad or 
doubtful accounts has been comparatively light. 


HEAVY ABNORMAL EXPENSES 


On the expenditure side we have been severely hit from many 
quarters. Our staff has been greatly increased, because, as | 
think you know, we keep all those serving in the Forces on our 
books and have so far continued to pay their salaries, less their 
service pay and allowances, while we have to pay the salaries 
of 4,521 new staff. In addition to this, greatly increased expen- 
diture has been incurred by the exigencies of the service in 
these abnormal times. Expenses of moving men from their 
houses ; grants in aid on account of the higher cost of living ; 
the decentralisation of much of our business ; the duplication of 
records; heavy A.R.P. expenses; all these and many other 
factors have brought up our expenditure total to a wholly 
unprecedented figure. 

I confess I am agreeably surprised by the size of our tctal 
net figure, and I trust that you will regard it as satisfactory. 
If you read a recent financial article in the Press, and believed 
it, you may be disappointed. The writer, by some process of 
reasoning which he did not fully explain, estimated that bank 
profits would be up by 50 per cent. He rightly pointed out 
that our assets had largely increased, although he took the 
figures as at a particular date and disregarded the average 
through the year, but was quite wrong in estimating that we 
would be able to obtain a 2 per cent. return from them, or a 
net 1} per cent. after allowing for interest granted on our 
increased deposits. He ignored the fact that a large proportion 
of this increase—I estimate that for the ‘‘ Big Five’’ banks 
alone, in November it amounted to £72,000,000—found its coun- 
terpart in cheques in course of collection and items in transit, 
neither of which earn any interest at all. A further 10 per 
cent. has to be kept in cash, which of course earns nothing ; 
while the other unsatisfactory features, which I have already 
mentioned, he dismisses with a casual caution that some small 
deductions must be made to allow for smaller earnings on 
other assets, while no allowance is made for increased expendi- 
ture. It is a queer kind of accountancy which estimates its 
profits on the earnings of the more remunerative assets only, 
and takes little or no account of anything else, including greatiy 
increased expenditure. 

I am satisfied that owing to the cheap money policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, and to heavy increased working ex- 
penses, the banks are not earning any excess profits, and I 
would further remind you that if they did the whole of the 
amount would be handed over to the Government. 


THE STAFF 


I cannot conclude without saying a very special word about 
the staff. They have been living and working in similar con- 
ditions of danger and discomfort common to many other people, 
and with a readiness to put up with these hardships unsur- 
passed by any other body of men and women. Many of our 
buildings have been damaged in some degree—mostly by broken 
windows—and a few have been destroyed for the time being. 
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This often entails working in draughty, cold, and dark extem- 
porised quarters, accompanied in many cases with similar 
troubles in their own homes, but without resulting in the 
slightest diminution in their determination to see that essential 
services shall be carried on, and without a word of complaint 
except against the author of these discomforts. It is indeed 
an inspiring sight to see the countless numbers of young and 
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old, of both sexes, throughout the country, coming to, or 
going from, or at their work, cheerful, uncomplaining, and 
determined. If it has always been right to send them a message 
of encouragement and admiration, it is more than ever our 
grateful duty now, and I would like our meeting of-shareholders 
to pass a very special vote of thanks for their services during 
one of the most trying years of our existence. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


Statement by the chairman, Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq., 
relating to the accounts to be submitted to the 108th annual 
general meeting to be held at the Head Office, 15 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, on Thursday, January 30, 1941. 





I am taking the unusual course of sending my observations 
on the accounts with the report and balance-sheet as at 
December 31, 1940. 

So many of our shareholders are engaged on important 
Government work and others may find travelling to the City 
inconvenient that I hope this change will commend itself to all. 

At the annual meeting on January 30, 1941, only the necessary 
business will be transacted and no further comments will be 
made by me as chairman. 

Before dealing with the ordinary affairs of the bank, it is 
with much regret that I have to report that during last year 
we lost the services through death of our esteemed colleague, 
Sir Alfred Lewis, who died on February 21. For a number 
of years Sir Alfred Lewis occupied the position of chief general 
manager and later he was elected a director of the bank and 
finally became a deputy chairman, Sir Alfred rendered valuable 
services to the bank and gave to it a full measure of ability 
and experience. 

I also have to report the deaths of two of our local directors 
who were much attached to the bank throughout a long period 
of time, Sir Prince Prince-Smith, Bart., who died on July 2nd, 
and Mr D. A. Aubert, who died on June 30th. 


THE STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Ther have been notable changes in a number of items in the 
balance-sheet. At £380 millions deposits show an increase of 
£44 millions compared with a year ago and now stand at a 
record high level. Our experience in this respect is shared by 
the other great banks and the general expansion is due to 
the increased volume of Government borrowing and expenditure 
for war purposes. 


BILLS DISCOUNTED, TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS, 
INVESTMENTS 


As is well known, the portfolio of bills discounted, which 
shows a reduction of £12 millions, has for many years consisted 
largely of British Government Treasury Bills. 

A new item in the balance-sheet is Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
of which we hold at present £31 millions. The advantage of this 
method of borrowing by the Government is that it places a 
check on any undue increase in the floating debt through 
Treasury Bills. 

In view of the substantial increase of funds at our disposal, 
represented by deposits, we have augmented the bank’s invest- 
ments by no less than £38 millions. Practically the whole of 
the investments are British Government direct liabilities, and 
I can say again that a large proportion of our holding is 
redeemable within a few years. 

The total of the above three items amounts to the very 
substantial sum of £192 millions, or 50.6 per cent. of our 
customers’ deposits, and is a complete answer to those who 
sometimes ask rather thoughtlessly what banks are doing to 
help towards financing the war. In addition to this direct 
support of the National Finances, our money at call and short 
notice which stands at over £19 millions is nearly all lent to 
the market to assist in carrying British Government Treasury 


Bills. 
ADVANCES 


Our main earning asset, advances to customers, shows a 
reduction of nearly £20 millions compared with the year-end 


1939, and now represents only 31.8 per cent. of deposits as 
against 41.4 per cent. Banks generally have witnessed a diminu- 
tion of advances during the year and in the case of this bank 
nearly all classes of loans have contributed to the decline. 

Owing to the control exercised by the Government in various 
commodity markets, the accommodation which we have been 
in the habit of extending to merchants in connection with the 
importing and holding of stocks is no longer required, 

Another factor is the cessation of ordinary activities in certain 
trades, such as those normally engaged in building and estate 
development. 

In addition there are, of course, the restrictions imposed by 
H.M. Treasury on borrowings by private individuals. These 
restrictions have been freely accepted by the banks and their 
customers as being in the national interest. 

On the other hand, as a partial offset to these decreases we 
have lent substantial sums of money to those engaged in the 
production of armaments and to other industrialists whose 
businesses play an important part in our war effort. Indeed, 
we may say that during the past year our fresh advances have 
been almost entirely confined to purposes connected with the 
prosecution of the war. The needs of agriculture have figured 
rather prominently in the public Press and in this matter 
special steps were taken by the banks so that no farmer who 
is in any way credit-worthy could say that his farming opera- 
tions had been hindered through want of financial facilities on 
reasonable terms. 

These and other factors may be expected to persist through- 
out the period of the war, but after the war there is little 
doubt that we shall be called upon to play an important part in 
financing the change over of the vast industrial machine from 
war-time to peace conditions, 

Our branch offices in the Channel Islands have unfortunately 
ceased to function, so far as their association with us is con- 
cerned, since the occupation of the islands by the Germans, and 
our sympathy goes out very sincerely to our friends there in 
the distressing circumstances in which they are placed. We are 
doing all that is possible to safeguard our interests there and 
we have made such provision as we think necessary in view 
of the present situation. We can only assure our friends that 
we look forward to the day when we shall be able to resume 
our relations with them. 

With one exception, the remaining items in the balance-sheet 
call for no special comment. This exception is our holding of 
50 per cent. of the capital in Lloyds and National Provincial 
Foreign Bank, which has carried on a business in England, 
France, Belgium and Switzerland for a number of years. It 
may be remembered that the bank was started by Lloyds Bank 
in 1911 and we joined them in 1917 by taking a 50 per cent. 
interest in its capital. We have no information as to the pro- 
cedure now being adopted by the Germans in regard both to 
the assets and liabilities of the bank in France and Belgium, 
but I may say that inasmuch as the capital of the bank is 
held in London in sterling, there is no reason for thinking that 
this, at any rate, is not intact. Consequently our share holding 
is taken at par in the balance-sheet. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: DIVIDEND 


The statement of profit and loss discloses a profit of £1,697,538, 
which is less by £21,445 than the profit we were able to earn 
in 1939. Having in mind the heavy expenses we have had to 
meet in many directions, notably those occasioned by the 
migration of our customers’ businesses and continued A.R.P. 
expenditure, I think it will be agreed that the result is a great 
deal better than might well have been expected. 

At this stage it is not possible to comment with any degree 
of certainty on the effects of the War Damage Bill, which as 
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yet has not become law. It is an extensive and : hat 
complex measure, but the principle of affording protection to 
the owners of properties of all classes is one which will be 
generally weleomed, The bank will be affected from more than 
one angle and the contributions which we shall be called upon 
to make under the scheme will be substantial in amount. 
The dividend is at the rate of 15 per cent., being the same 
as for several years past. It will be noticed also that £100,000 
is transferred to premises account and £150,000 to pension fund. 


THE BANK'S OPERATIONS 


In common with other industries the banks have experienced 
inconveniences and difficulties in maintaining their services 
during 1940. A year ago I made reference to plans we had made 
before the war to meet possible eventualities, and mentioned 
that all the banks had agreed to co-operate in rendering mutual 
assistance should the need arise, We acknowledge with gratitude 
timely assistance afforded us by other institutions, and are 
glad that we have been able on occasion to give help to others. 
The arrangements made in advance have been fully justified 
by our experiences of last year, and I am happy to be able to 
tell you that although a number of branches have suffered more 
or less serious damage from enemy action, we have been able 
to give virtually uninterrupted service to our customers. 


WORK OF THE STAFF 


The work of the management and staff calls for very special 
mention by me. However perfect schemes for the future may 
be, their successful execution depends entirely on those in- 
dividuals charged with the responsibility of carrying them out 
properly, and from this point of view the manner in which 
extra burdens were cheerfully assumed by one and all has 
been beyond praise. In addition to the day’s work—often after 
a tedious journey to and from the office—large numbers of the 
staff up and down the country give unstinted voluntary service 
to the bank and to the community, in A.R.P. work, Home 
Guard, Special Constabulary, Nursing, Ambulance, Fire Watch- 
ing and other services. Their strength of purpose is derived 
from their appreciation that banking services form a vital 
section of the nation’s war economy and they share the deter- 
mination of the nation to play a full part in defeating the 
enemy. 

As anticipated, our permanent staff has been further depleted 
owing to the requirements of the military authorities, and we 
now have approximately 2,000, or about 28 per cent., of our 
pre-war male staff serving in the armed forces, Shareholders 
will be interested to know that over 360 of this number hold 
commissioned rank and that one D.S.C., two M.C.s, one D.F.C. 
and one M.M. have already been gained. I much regret to say 
that there have been casualties, both among the service and 
civilian members of the staff, but the number of those killed 
by enemy action is relatively small. The loss of experienced men 
has also thrown a heavy burden on those who remain with 
us and on the staff of both sexes who are temporarily filling 
vacancies, . 


THE OUTLOOK 


As we look back on the course of events in our country 
during 1940, we recognise that it was a year of grievous trials 
successively endured, of mistakes rectified, and of unshaken faith 
in the final triumph of our cause. The progress of military 
events during 1941 lies beyond our present knowledge, but it 
would be prudent for us to assume that whatever successes 
our arms achieve, our qualities as a people may be more 
materials thus liberated devoted to war ends. oan 

Notable progress has undoubtedly been made in switching 
over the nation’s economy to production for war, but much 
remains to be done before we can be satisfied that we are 
putting forth our maximum war effort. Consumption of goods 
for civilian use will be cut still further and the labour and 
materials thus liberated devoted to war ends. : 

The urgency of increasing our export trade, particularly with 
the United States of America, will continue in an ever-increasing 
degree. The people of that great country are rendering Us 
magnificent help in our struggle and the recent declarations 
of policy made by the President of the United States are of 
the utmost value and importance. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 
. , 7 
SUCCESS OF GOVERNMENT’S LOAN POLICY 
SIR SIGISMUND F. MENDL’S SPEECH 


The ordinary annual general meeting of the National Discount 
veneers Limited, was held on the 22nd instant at 35 Corn- 

Sir Sigismund F. Mendl, K.B.E. (chairman of the company), 
who presided, said: You will probably expect a few words from 
me on the general situation of the money and discount market 
during the last year, and the method in which the Government 
has dealt with the financial problems created by the war. 


TREASURY BORROWING 


The salient feature of the Treasury’s policy during the whole 
of that period has very naturally been to avoid the mistakes 
made in the four war years 1914-1918, during which Treasury 
borrowings were effected at an ever increasing cost to the tax- 
payer, with the attendant evil of a considerable measure of 
inflation. This time, whatever else may be criticised, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may be congratulated on the success 
of his loan policy in obtaining his money at low interest rates 
from the various classes of investors to whom he has appealed, 
and at having so far kept in check the tendency to inflation 
arising from the increased spending power created by huge 
Government war expenditure. 

The various methods by which money has been raised during 
the year 1940 have been so widely made known, as well as the 
magnificent totals achieved, that no particular reference to the 
details is called for except in the case of 44 per cent. Conver- 
sion Loan, 1940-44. In January, 1940, the Government offered 
conversion to the holders of 44 per cent. Conversion Loan, which 
they gave notice to repay on July Ist, into a new 2 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, 1948-45, at par. The money market was a 
large holder of the 4} per cent. loan, and as it was desirous of 
giving the Government all assistance in making a success of 
the conversion operation, it converted its entire holdings into 
the new loan. It may be pointed out that, by its action, the 
market suffered a reduction in income from a considerable por- 
tion of its investments. The operation was a success—nearly 
three-quarters of the repaid loan being converted. 


A NEW FEATURE 


A new feature of interest to the market during the year was 
the plan by which the Treasury would borrow the surpluses of 
the bankers’ deposits at Bank of England at a rate of 14 per 
cent. for six months. By this method the Treasury would 
obtain the additional finance required to meet current expendi- 
ture, as an alternative to increasing the outstanding volume of 
Treasury Bills. Undue disturbance to the market can thus be 
avoided, for by this procedure the Treasury is able closely to 
estimate its weekly requirements, which are subject to wide 
fluctuations, due to the uneven spread throughout the year, of 
the receipt of revenue. 

It must be recognised that in no sense can those lending 
their resources to the Government be accused of taking advan- 
tage of the national emergency to profiteer. The various methods 
of financing the war have resulted in a considerable increase in 
the floating debt, and it appears thate funding operation may 
be required unless there are very considerable subscriptions to 
the new 2} per cent. National War Bonds and 8 per cent. 
Savings Bonds. 

The year’s taxation receipts and the public subscriptions to 
the various loans will, however, fall short of total Government 
expenditure, and it would, therefore, seem that a considerable 
increase in taxation in subsequent Budgets is inevitable, and 
that the banking system will be called upon to create an in- 
creasing amount of money for Government account. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


Turning to profit and loss, after making provision for taxa- 
tion, which includes national defence contribution tax, and 
providing for all contingencies, our gross profit stands at 
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£242,601, a reduction of £14,507 on last year’s figures. The rate 
of money and discount during the year has been stabilised since 
the month of January and the margin has been the small one 
of gy per cent. per annum, and in view of the increase in the 
rate of income tax to 8s. 6d. during the year I think we may 
consider this result quite satisfactory. The expenses of manage- 
ment show a reduction of £7,297. I pointed out to you last 
year when this figure showed an increase that there were non- 
recurring expenses included. Our premises sustained some small 
damage from enemy action. We have made full provision in 
the expenses, which, however, are recoverable, to cover the cost 
of the necessary repairs, and our architects advise us that no 
structural damage has been done to the building. 

¢ With regard to the balance-sheet, the total is an increase by 
£2} million over the previous year’s figures, and now amounts 
to over £56 million. The reserve fund has been increased by 
£100,000 and now stands at £1,250,000. Deposits and other 
accounts amount to nearly £50 million, being £6 million more 
than last year. Bills re-discounted have declined by £3} million. 
This decrease is attributable to the cessation during the year 
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of trade between ourselves and the European countries which 
have been overrun by Germany. On the assets side of the 
balance-sheet, cash at bankers shows a slight increase. Invest- 
ments at £18} million are higher by nearly £18 million. As 
mentioned on previous occasions our investments are all of a 
short-dated currency, and for the presentation of the accounts 
they are included when approaching maturity in the item of 
“‘ Bills and Short Bonds Discounted.” As I have already told 
you, we were holders of a considerable amount of 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan which matured on July Ist last, and which we 
converted into the new 2 per cent. Conversion Loan, 1948-45, 
This holding was previously in the total of “ Bills, ete.,” but 
has now been included under the heading of ‘‘ Investments,’’ 
and this accounts mainly for the increase in that item. The 
total of bills and short-dated bonds is lower by £10} million, 
and this reduction is mainly due to the transfer which I have 
just explained to you. I may here remark that the actual value 
of our investments is somewhat greater than that shown in the 
balance-sheet. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT 


The annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank 
Limited will be held at the head office, 41, Lothbury, E.C.2, 
on Wednesday, January 29, 1941, and the procedure this year 
has been slightly altered. The chairman of the bank, the Hon. 
Rupert E. Beckett, has issued a statement to shareholders, 
which takes the place of the usual address made by the chair- 
man at the actual meeting, and which reads as follows: 

In view of the official request to the public to refrain from 
unnecessary travel at the present time, it is anticipated that 
the attendance at our annual ordinary general meeting will 
this year be smaller than usual. I have therefore decided to 
give shareholders the information to which they are entitled 
as to the year’s accounts of Westminster Bank Limited in the 
form of this printed statement, accompanying the balance- 
sheet, and sent out prior to the date of the meeting. This will 
take the place of the oral statement usually made by me as 
chairman at the meeting and subsequently circulated in print. 
The proceedings at the meeting will therefore be confined to 
the submission to shareholders present of the customary resolu- 
tions, and to any discussion arising thereon. 

In August last, our senior director and esteemed colleague, 
Sir Arthur Stanley, felt compelled to resign his seat on the 
board. He was appointed a director of Parr’s Bank in 1902, 
and for close upon 40 years he served that institution and, 
later, Westminster Bank, giving regular and devoted service, 
in spite of indifferent health. We are grateful to him for the 
work he so ably performed. The New Year Honours List in- 
cluded the name of our co-director and chief general manager, 
Charles Lidbury, upon whom a knighthood has been conferred, 
and it is a matter of gratification to us in this bank which 
he so ably serves that such a signal honour should have been 
conferred upon our chief executive officer. 


INFLUENCING FACTORS 


Before commenting on the figures of our balance-sheet, I will 
briefly refer to the main factors which have been at work in 
influencing their course. The banks, in common with every 
other form of national activity, have had to adapt themselves 
to the great changes brought about by the war in the country’s 
economic life, which is being designedly controlled as regards 
both financial and productive resources to ensure the maximum 
war effort in every direction. This has largely influenced the 
course of banking, but other major changes, such as the de- 
centralisation of business and the evacuation of large groups of 
the population, have also played important parts. 

; The dominating factor of the banking year is to be found 
in the magnitude and acceleration of the nation’s extraordinary 
wartime expenditure, which is readily seen from the following 
figures. During the first quarter of last year, the total Govern- 
mental expenditure averaged approximately £7 millions a day 
and rose in the second quarter to £7} millions. By the third 


quarter it had reached an average daily figure of £10 millions, 
and in the last quarter £12 millions. During the second half of 
the year, the war effort was greatly intensified, and as an 
index of the speeding-up of the war machine the rising rate of 
expenditure is, of course, satisfactory. It is unlikely that the 
peak point has yet been reached, and further increases seem 
certain. The payments out of the Exchequer for the 16 months 
of war to December 31, 1940, total no less than £4,011 millions, 
which has been found as to £1,515 millions from taxation and 
as to £2,496 millions from net borrowing. Of this increased 
borrowing, £1,459 millions was provided by a net increase of 
the “‘ Floating Debt,’’ including Ways and Means Advances, 
Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts—the increase in 
the “‘Tender’’ Treasury Bills and Treasury Deposit Receipts 
being £688 millions. 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 


In the 15 months (end August, 1939, to end November, 1940) 
the deposits of the clearing banks have increased by £437 
millions, but more than £100 millions of this increase arises 
from the changed methods of clearing and the effects of postal 
delays upon those clearing methods. The effective increase in 
clearing bank deposits during the 15 months from the end of 
August, 1989, to the end of November, 1940, is therefore in the 
neighbourhood of £300/330 millions and at the rate of 14 per 
cent. upon the pre-war deposits of the clearing banks. 

Increases in banking deposits of this magnitude and character 
are unwelcome: the proper home for increased savings and 
increased resources of this character created in wartime by 
the extraordinary disbursements of Government is their direct 
return to Government in the form of subscriptions to the 
various Government loans by the persons who have the increased 
resources placed at their disposal by virtue of such Government 
disbursements, It is far preferable that this process of direct 
lending to the State should be expanded than that a large 
increase in banking deposits should occur, although it is true 
that such increased deposits would find their way back to 
the Treasury by one or other of the various means by which the 
resources of the banks are made available to the Government. 

The re-lending by the banks to the State of the increased war- 
time banking deposits entirely, or even mainly, in the form of 
long- or medium-term issues has been recognised as undesir- 
able; hence the creation of the Treasury Deposit Receipts 
which now figure in bank balance-sheets to such a material 
extent, and in our own accounts as at December 81, 1940, show 
as a new item of £50 millions. 

During the last war and commencing from March, 1915, 
clearing banks made special deposits with the Bank of England 
and continued to do so until the end of 1919. These special war- 
time deposits carried the rates of interest which were then 
thought appropriate, and were held at seven days’ notice and 
at three days’ notice. 
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TREASURY DEPOSIT RECEIPTS 
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instituted by the Treasury to deal with the incidence of in- 

creased banking deposits. Treasury Deposit Receipts, which are 

non-negotiable, are issued to the banks, They carry the low 

rate of interest of one and one-eighth per cent. per annum, 

have a normal usance of six months, and can be used by the 

banks to pay for the subscriptions of their customers or those 

made on their own account to any public issue of H.M. Govern- 

ment other than Treasury Bills. They carry with them the . 
added virtue of liquidity, as repayment can be obtained under 

discount at Bank Rate if the proceeds are at any time needed 

by a bank for emergency use. Thus this new type of non- 

negotiable security provides at one and the same time a con- 
venient and*cheap means of borrowing for H.M. Government, 

a desirable addition to the liquidity resources of the banks, 

and a method whereby the increased deposits of banks may, 

upon their conversion into new issues of Government loans, be 

transferred with the minimum of inconvenience. 


The effect of the impact of war upon the resources of our 
own bank and upon the disposition of our assets, and the 
increasing degree to which our resources are being harnessed 
and utilised for the purposes of the national war effort are 


On this present occasion a far better system A _ Tepresentatives available. 


ee ee eT 


matters, meetings of the various War Agricultural Committees 
set up to assist in securing the maximum wartime agricultural 
production. 

It is thus evident to what great extent the resources of the 
bank are employed for purposes of the nation. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


After providing for rebate and taxation, and appropriations 
to the credit of contingency accounts (out of which full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts has been made), the net 
profit for the past year amounts to £1,810,629, which is £165,115 
less than last year’s figure. This result has been achieved in 
a year of great vicissitudes, and can be regarded as satisfactory. 
It enables us to make the accustomed allocations for dividend 
purposes, to transfer £300,000 to officers’ pension fund and 
£100,000 to bank premises, as last year, and to increase the 
carry-forward from £584,006 to £551,129. 

With regard to our foreign auxiliary, Westminster Foreign 
Bank Limited, as a result of events in Belgium and France 
all its branches are now in enemy territory within the meaning 
of the Trading with the Enemy Act, 1989, including even Lyons 
and Marseilles in unoccupied France, With one exception, all 























Changes between 
1939 and 1940 
Item 1938 1939 1940 
Increase Decrease 
£ millions Ratio to | £ millions Ratio to £ millions Ratio to £ millions | £ millions 
posit Deposit Deposit 
Deposit Liabilities .................. 846 -2 Liabilities 366 -4 Liabilities 410-1 Liabilities 43 -7 — 
an o/ a o/ o/ ae 
‘ i) /o /0 
Cash and Balances with Bank of 
NERS | onscuiiewibionsinchsaenens 37 -0 10 ‘71 37 -6 10 -27 45 -4 11-09 738 a 
Balances with and cheques in 
course of collection on other 
BURRS cc cncidcecdvetedpeditetateenen 12-7 8 -68 16 °3 4-45 18 -4 4-48 2-1 cio 
Money at Call and Short Notice 20 -8 6-01 34-0 9 -29 28 -6 6 97 -- 5-4 
Bills Discounted —..............0065 40 -9 11 -82 45-1 12 +32 34 6 8-43 —ee 10-5 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ...... — — om we 50 0 12-19 50-0 o 
Total of Liquidity items ......... 111 -4 - 133 -0 — 177 0 = 44-0 ~~ 
Ratio of Liquidity items to total : om 
Deposit Liabilities ............... 82 -22% — 36 33% mans 43-16% aie _ ~ 
hdvanete cub bdeieid badius dvs asnasbese Ds 134-1 38 -74 141 +4 38 -60 134 °5 32 -80 — 6-0 
Investments :— ; 
(a) British Government .,..... 110 2 81 -84 100 +2 27 °38 107 -2 26-18 7-0 in 
(b) Others including those in x 
subsidiaries . ius seuewas 4°9 1 -42 6-0 1 -64 5°5 1-34 — 0-5 


well illustrated by the figures in the balance-sheet which accom- 
panies this statement and by the following comparative state- 
ment of items from the bank’s accounts as at December 3ist 
in each of the past three years. 

Our deposits at £410 millions show an increase of 12 per 
cent. on the year. The combined items of cash, balances with 
the Bank of England and with other banks, and cheques in 
course of collection on other banks, total nearly £64 millions. 
Out.of the remaining £846 millions, our funds employed almost 
directly on Government account include : 


millions 
£ 
Money at call and short notice (advances almost 
entirely against British Government Treasury 
Bills) sot, Skt pee ne ein ae Eee 28.6 
Bills discounted (almost entirely Treasury Bills)... 84.6 
Treasury Deposit Receipts wie ae he a 50.0 


Investments in British Government Securities ... 107.2 





which together total ... Rr a IgE mE 

millions and represent 68 per cent. of the £346 millions already 
referred to. Moreover, a large and increasing proportion of 
our advances to customers, and indeed new advances practically 
without exception, provide assistance for contractors engaged 
on Government account, for agriculture, or for other activities 
vital to the war effort. Here I may mention that, in common 


the British members of the staff managed to escape to this 
country, not without thrilling experiences, but the branches 
were all left in charge of an experienced and trustworthy staff 
of Belgian or French nationality, well able to protect our 
interests in so far as they may be so permitted. All the re- 
patriated staff have, of course, been given employment with 
the parent bank. As the branches are now all in enemy terri- 
tory, or territory so regarded, up-to-date statistical informa- 
tion cannot be obtained from them. A very conservative policy 
has, however, always been followed in connection with the 
finance and accounts of these branches. For many years past, 
profits have not been distributed, and both when war 
threatened and after its actual outbreak a high state of liquidity 
was maintained: Loans and overdrafts were scrutinised with 
special care, bearing always in mind the likely effect of war 
upon the ability of borrowers to repay their indebtedness. 
This conservative policy should go far to minimise any adverse. 
effects of the impact of war on the business, 

The figures of our affiliate, Ulster Bank Limited, show over 
the year a steady increase of deposits (£22,502,542, against 
£21,143,766) and a decrease in lendings (£8,601,252, against 
£9,277,460). The trading result, at £134,616, shows a decrease 
of £24,682 on that for 1989, due to increased overhead charges, 
coupled with decreased income from lendings and lower employ- 
ment rates. Though prudence -has dictated a somewhat reduced 
dividend distribution, I am pleased to report that the business 
remains healthily sound and progressive. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS — BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, on the 20th ultimo, at 
7 Millbank, London, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Taking the 
assets side of the balance-sheet first, you will observe that the 
item of real estate and buildings at cost less provision for 
amortisation of leaseholds, £885,499, shows a small increase of 
£7,149. Plant, machinery, furniture and fittings, at cost or 
under, £598,155, shows a net increase of £9,580. Goodwill, trade 
marks and patents at cost less sales remain at the same figure 
as last year, viz., £200,000. As I have pointed out in previous 
years, this is purely a nominal valuation and is very much 
below their actual value. 

Investments in shares and bonds in subsidiary companies at 
cost or under amount to £29,257,791, showing an increase of 
£1,647,588, and loans and current accounts with subsidiary com- 
panies amount to £5,217,699, showing a decrease of £429,095. 
These items total £84,475,490, which shows an increase of 
£1,218,448 over the same items in last year’s balance-sheet. 

As you will see, there has been some reduction in loans and 
accounts current with subsidiary companies. There has, how- 
ever, been a substantial increase in investments in shares and 
bonds in subsidiary companies. This is partly due to the 
acquisition during the year of additional shares in one of your 
company’s associated companies. This acquisition having given 
your company a majority of shares, this company (previously 
an associated company) had to be reclassified as a subsidiary 
company, thus necessitating a transfer from ‘‘ investments in 
shares and bonds in associated companies.” 

Investments, at cost or under, in shares and bonds of asso- 
ciated companies amount to £2,845,330, showing a decrease of 
£1,092,889, and loans and current accounts with associated 
companies amount to £1,346,002, showing a decrease of £108,252. 
These items total £4,191,832, which shows a decrease of 
£1,200,641 compared with the corresponding figure in last year’s 
balance-sheet. This reduction is chiefly due to the transfer to 
‘** investments in shares and bonds in subsidiary companies ”’ to 
which I have referred. Other investments, £2,020, stand at 
approximately the same figure as last year. 

Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials, at cost or 
under, now stand at £5,143,664, an increase of £365,362. 


CASH AT BANKERS, IN TRANSIT AND AT CALL 


Cash at bankers, in transit and at call, £3,391,920, as com- 
pared with £5,399,298 under this heading last year, shows a 
decrease of £2,007,378. During the year under review, some 
subsidiary companies have required additional funds, and your 
company has repaid a substantial proportion of deposits by 
these subsidiary companies. With a view to assisting the 
Government in providing funds required for war purposes, your 
company has paid taxes amounting to £2,000,000 in advance of 
the due date. ; 

In addition, our subsidiary and associated companies in this 
country have made substantial investments in War Loan. 

In the opinion of your directors your company’s cash balance 
is now no larger than is necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


This account shows a net profit for the year, after deducting 
all charges and expenses and providing for taxation, of 
£4,865,441, a decrease of £300,012. 

Last year we carried forward a balance of £2,274,131. To this 
must be added the profits for the year as previously mentioned, 
£4,865,441, less the dividend on the 5 per cent. preference stock 
of £225,000; on the 6 per cent. preference stock of £360,000; and 
the four interim dividends paid for the year on the ordinary 
stock, amounting to £3,957,385, leaving a disposable balance of 
£2,597,237, out of which the directors recommend the distribu- 
tion on the 7th February of a final dividend (free of United 


Kingdom income tax) on the issued ordinary stock of three- 
pence per £1 of stock, amounting to £296,972, leaving £2,300,265 
to be carried forward. 

The last accounts which were before you covered only one 
month of the war, and the accounts now before you are the 
first accounts for a full period under war conditions. 


I do not think you will be surprised to see some reduction in 
the net profits, in view of the heavily increased taxation that 
has been imposed in this country during the year under review, 
Unfortunately, we have been faced with increased taxation, not 
only in this country, but in most other countries throughout 
the world. In view of the foregoing, I feel you will not think 
that the results for the past year are unsatisfactory. 


ALLOCATIONS 


At the last annual general meeting you authorised the alloca- 
tion from profit and loss to ‘‘ reserve for contingencies’’ of 
£500,000, as a reserve against your company’s investments in 
enemy countries. It is well known to you that, during the year 
under review, several other countries have suffered enemy 
occupation, and your directors have thought it advisable that 
a further reserve should be set up against the value of your 
company’s investments in these countries. 

Your directors considered very carefully whether a reserve 
for these investments should be made out of current profits— 
which would have entailed a drastic cut in dividends—or 
whether the required amount could be provided from some 
other source. 

On several occasions in previous years one or two stockholders 
have urged a more generous dividend policy. I would say that, 
due to the conservative policy which your directors have always 
followed in the past, they felt justified in transferring £500,000 


from ‘“‘ premium on ordinary stock issued’’ to ** reserve for 
contingencies ’’ instead of providing this amount out of current 


‘ 


income. This has brought the “ reserve for contingencies ’”’ up 
to £1,000,000, which is sufficient to cover the book value of your 
company’s investments in all countries now in = enemy 
occupation, 

I might add that in recommending a total dividend distribu- 
tion almost equivalent to earnings for the year, your directors 
had in mind particularly the interests of the numerous small 
stockholders, who are dependent to a larger extent on dividends 
from their investments. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Now, what of the future? I told you last year that I was not 
a prophet, and still less do I feel able this year to prophesy as 
to what may happen in the future, in view of the very dis- 
turbed conditions prevailing to a greater or lesser extent in 
practically every country in the world. I can confidently say, 
however, that the company’s business is thoroughly sound 
financially and well equipped to meet any fair competition that 
may arise, 

You will appreciate that a world-wide business such as yours 
is always faced with uncertain exchanges and, to-day especially, 
the possibility—and I might even say the probability—of further 
increases in taxation in many countries. 

Allowing for this, however, I am hopeful that during the 
current year we shall be able to meet and counter difficulties 
(hat may arise just as successfully as we have done during the 
year now under review. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet, including the payment of a final dividend (free of United 
Kingdom income tax) on the issued ordinary stock of three- 
pence per £1 of stock. The directors have declared for the year 
1940-41 an interim dividend of ninepence per £1 of stock (free 
of United Kingdom income tax), payable on the 7th February 
next. 

Mr Montague L. Whishaw (deputy-chairman) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


~=-_S -—- pe 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 18th, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £62,324,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £88,663,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,048,635,000, against £640,912,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1,| Apr. 1,; Wk | Week 





1939, | 1940, lended| ended 
Revenue Esti- to to | Jan.| Jan, 
mate, Jan, Jan, 20, 18, 
1940-41) 20, 18, 1940} 1041 
1940 1941 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax ...| 510,500) 184,570 
Sur-tax 83,000) 34,520 


Estate, etc, 
86,100 61,220 


266,033) 29183) 35,081 
40,568) 5,590) 5,400 


61,541) 1,540) 1,557 





Duties ...... 5 


Stamps ...... 19,000. 13,130) 10,378) 200)... 
ED skh naa 70000] 21,300) 18,322} 630 400 
BLOG... ‘sasea bell 48,729 1,693 
Ovher Inland 

Revenue ... 1,000 730 378 90 30 





Total In, Rev. | 769,600] 315,470, 445,949 37233 44,161 


ne ee a 





Customs ...... 309,350} 211,397 242,084) 4,336) 6,203 
Bxclee ....c0cc 213,550) 112,880] 154,000) 8,890) 6,600 


| 











Total Customs 
and Excise | 522,900) 324,277) 396,084) 13226) 12,803 
Motor Duties | 35,000} 19,392] 24,130) 496) 4,130 
P.O, (Net Re- 
Ceipt) ...... 
Crown Lands 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 
Misc. Receipts 


13,291 5,604) 7,700) 1,150 400 
1,150 970 340 os 


5,000} 4,786) 1,012) ... ons 
13,250} 14,433) 23,018) 130 830 
Total Ordinary] 

Revenue ... |1360191) 684,932) 898,733 52235, 62,324 
| 








SELF-BAL, 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting | 86,222 64,146] 70,100, 900) 1,150 


Total ... 14464131 749,078 968,833 53135) 63,474 


l Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Brnenit | Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, Week! Week 
‘xpenditure | 1939, | 1940, ended, ended 





Esti- | to to Jan. | Jan. 
ivau-41 Jan. 20,\Jan. 18,| 20, 18, 
1940 1941 | 1940 94 


ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE} | 
Int. and Man. ! 
of Nat. Debt 
PaymentstoN, 

treland 
Other Cons. 

Fund Serv. 


230,000 204,493, 208,859) 1,775) 1,061 


9,400) cael snail 





7,600 6,621 did 7 2 


247,000 217,054) 221,858) 1,775| 1,963 
6219790 1101027 2717335 40700} 86,700 
wa 


Total 
Supply Serv. 
Total Ordinary|3466790 1318081 2939193 42475 

Expenditure 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 


88,663 





86,222 64,146) 70,100; 900 


Total ... |3553u012 Berm tan ey =o 
| | 





: The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
Oans, 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£22,733 to £3,004,626, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £26,785,701 to about £10,988 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES 


(£ thousands) 
sabe eihiignabee an 250 
e Guarantees 29 


P.O. and Telegraph 
Overseas T 





279 





% 





Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and from 
April 1st to January 18th, 1940, are :-— 


(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 2,939,103 | Ord. Revenue 898,733 


Mis. Iss. (net) 6,656 | Gross. borr. 
Inc. in balances 610 5 oes ae 
Sinking fds. 8,175 
Net borrowing 2,047,726 
2,946,459 2,946,459 


FLOATING DEBT 


































(£ millions) 
— 
Treasury eans Trea- 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
—_—_—_— ——! De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits| ing 
_ Tap | Public mJ by | Debt 
land 
1 
Jan. 20 | 8000 | 6581 54.7 ‘i . 16128 
12 | 836-0 Not available 
» 19 | 886-0 a 
» 26 | 840-0 | 1145-0} 69-0" 7-7 ['199-5 | 2202-2 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 | Not available 
” 9 845-0 ” ” 
» 16 | 845-0 a ~ 
” 23 845-0 ” ” 
» 80 | 845-0 | 1238-6] 87-5 | .. Lgeee | 2440-5 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Not available 
” 14 845-0 » » 
» 21 | 845-0 ~ oo 
1881 $1 2151.8 | 86°0 | 60°56 | 338-0 | 26263 
Jan. 11 | 845-0 Not available 
» 18 | 845-0 ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent 
pote of Aver age | Allotted 
er at 
Ofterea| APPHEd) a Hotted Min. 
Rate 
1940 
Jan. 19 65-0 | 1221 61-0 15 
Oct. Il 65-0 127-0 65-0 87 
9 18 65-0 129-8 65-0 36 
a > ® 65-0 | 1385-3 65-0 80 
Nov. 1 65-0 | 147-8 65-0 25 
» 8] 650] 1830-6] 65-0 |20 31 
i 15 65:0 | 1408 65-0 |20 $2 
» 2 65-0 | 181-8 65-0 |20 41 
» 20] 650] 1522] 65-0 |20 20 
Dec, 6 65-0 140-7 65-0 (20 54 
a 18 65:0 | 1440 65-0 |20 33 
° 20 65-0 130-8 65-0 |20 38 
27 650 | 143-8 66-0 |20 31 
1941 
Jan. 8 65-0 133:3 65-0 {20 “03 38 
» 10] 650] 1347] 65-0 20 201) 36 
17 65-0 1460 65-0 |20 +28 27 





On January 17th applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week 
were accepted as to about 27 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher 
prices in full, Applications at £99 158. 1d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. 
£65-0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 
January 24th. For the week ending January 25th 
the banks will not be asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2%% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 





New 


Week | 8% Det.| 24 3% Sav. 
waged | N-8.C. |*fonds'| wouds | 24%, |"Bonds 
Dec. 17| 3,351 | 4,548 | 18,738 

» 24 3,175 2,567 9,583 

, a4 3119 | 11886] |. 
Jan. 7 8,822 3,409 2,009 | 8,940 | 6,854 
e 2,756 | 8,878 95 | 11,830 | 10,674- 
; a ~ 162 | 91477 | 6,126 
Totals 
to date | 210,221*! 209,408*! 444,131! 30,247 | 23,662 


* 60 weeks. J + —, = 
terest free loans receiv t easury up 
han 2ist amounted to 11,545, of a total value 
of £26, me fra shane of man Oneill 
to Decem st, v ) 
o the amount of £26,522,000 has been repaid, 





STATISTICS — 







ie} 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 22, 1941 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt, Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cirein. ... 598,425,652| Other 

yg 31,815,923 aaa a eee eit 
"| Siiver Coin ... 10,520 
Amt. of Fid. sasinidians 

one 
) —— 241,576 
630,241,575 630,241,578 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
‘es 14,553,000 
feees Capital arene 








en : Other 2 
Public Deps.* 35,309,190 | Dises.,ete.... 3,862,044 
Gain ts ee -« 21,410,863 
Bankers... 95,126,640 25,266,797 
Other Accts, 62,537,703 | Notes......... 31,815,923 
——_————- | Gold & Silver 
147,664,343 | Coin ......... 868,975 
200,922,533 200,922,533 
* Including Exchequer, Savi Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounte, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


renee 


Total outside liabilities... 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt & securitiest 
Discounts and advances 
Other securities ; 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Coin and gold bullion... 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 


ae department... 
ord port ae 
to outside I ities in 
Bankg. dept.) 







32,685|+ 4625)~ 25,527 


17 8% 1+ 2°9%|— 14-5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 























(£2 millions) 
1940 | 1041 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
24 6 1s 22 
Tesue ws 
Notes in ciroulation | 522 8 610-5! 602-8) 608-4 
Notes in banking 
department... 67-4, 19-8) 27-4) 31-8 
Government de 
675-0) 626-4) 626-6) 626-4 
Other securities ...... 45 3-6 36 3-6 
Silvercoin ............ 0-6 00 00 6-0 
Gold, valued at s, per 02} O82 O-8 O8 
j.o syerneserenescenens 168 -O0 168 -00 168 -00\168 -0@ 
idminspbitamedivets 56-7; 15-0; 14) 86-8 
Bankers’  .....ccccee 60 1) 180-3! 119 2) 95-4 
A, 43.0 566-2) 64 62°65 
NE: cot inssdedecesnd 179 8; 202-4) 188 8 1#2-9 
Banking Depart, Secs, : 
Government ......... 112-3} 174-0] 162-3) les -o 
Discounts, ete. ...... 33 Ss 8 84 
UNE oc chdevccsesceces 241; 21-2) 22 Zi-4 
TE vn scseenncasens an 180 7| 100-7) 178 168 °2 
Banking depart. res. 682, 20- 28-2} 82-7 
“ Proportion” ......... 2 10-1 ih, its 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,563,000. { Fiduciary issue raised tees hse 
to £640 millious on Jaue it, twee 
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ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 1040 

déuckehectch ratiannel 36-9) 108-3) 108-3} 108-3 

Clearing and other exch. 8-4) 21-2) 22-2) 25-5 

Treasury bonds ......... 141-5) 139-4) 139-4) 189-4 

ae veoeee = =. = ae-e 

june eGinneiaails 15th — Securities ..........s.0++ , . . 3 

mais Greece oc: yeh +t Gold and os chiens tanaered to Foreign ne stiles tones 13-9) 64-7) 72-8) 89-6 
7 Exchange Control Board against securities. ILITIES 

of October 5th; Estonia, of October 26th i Notes in circulation 220-5 368-4 878-4 302-4 

ellie Iran 23rd Lithuania and | 00—“‘“‘Ci‘“‘“‘i‘i‘i‘i if DOPOBITS ... 0. ee eee e een ee . ° . 1 

Zs aad ; Clearing & other exch. | 36-2} 30-0] 81-0] 34-0 


Roumania, of Nov. 30th; Hungary, Inter- | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


Bulgaria, Japan, Federal Reserve Reporting 
Member Banks, Portugal, of January 11, and 
Sweden, of Jan. 18th, 1941, 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | faves @ other assets. 








Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 

22, 

ASSETS 1939 | 1940 1940 | 1940 

Gold coin and bullion... 7 *17| 42-62] 43-14) 44-02 


Inves, & other assets ... | 22°47| 34-34] 34°55) 35-33 





January 25, 1941 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


J Oct. | Oct. 
ad 12, | 19, wv 





RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


29, 6, 13, 


8-03} 0-82] 0-81; 0-79 

















Million $'s LIABILITIES Asanre 
. exe 9-42 ° ‘ 
Notesin circulation ... | 19-59] 28-63] 22-84| 22-33 | Goldand sg. exch...... | O°O8) BA: TH 3-00 I 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Deposits : Government | 8°55) 3-24] 2-09 1-92 Investments ..........+ 3:24] 3°77) 3-77) 8:77 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 17, 2, 9, 16, Bankers’ ... | 24°80) 40°34] 43-54 a 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1041 | 1941 Others ...... 4-76) 6- ae 6-99 6°57 LIABILITIES 
Gold Certifs. on hand Reserve ratio steer ereenee 56 “0% 58- 3% 56-8* 157° 1% Bank Note OE a 17-43 20-20 20-70 20°58 
and due from Treas. | 15,433] 19,751] 19,805' 19,846 Demand liabs.: State 1:99| 6-35 $e 6-00 
— TOSETVES ............ a meee — = Banks and — aa oor at olen a 14-17 
T cash reserves ... é . t liabs. ; 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2477] 2,184) 2,184) 2,184 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Reserve tony m [27-0927 8% 285% 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,495] 2,195 2,195| 2,195 
Total resources ......... 19,185| 23,262] 23:196) 23,432 Million rupees 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circn, ... | 4,850) 5,931] 5 a 5,825 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,500) 6 620 6,840; 6,900 Jan. | Dec. | Jan, | Jan. NATIONAL BANK OFf JUGOSLAVIA 
Mr. bank reserve dep. | 12,020) 14,026 14,284 14,414 i. St Million dinar 
Govt. deposits............ 575 "368 220 "237 ASSETS 1940 | 1940 1941 | 1941 
Total de Diindadeuncesed 13,27 3 16,127} 16,244' 16,392 Gold coin and bullion 444 444 444 444 
Total Habilities ......... 19,185! 23,262' 23,196 23,432 | Rupee coin ............ 621, 297] 299) 296 Nov. | Oct. | Oct, | Nov. 
Reserve ratio ............ 87 -3%|90-8%/91- 0% 91-0% Balances abroad ...... 103 572 596 547 8, 15, 22, 15, 
Sterling securities ...... 075) 1,316} 1,315) 1,355 ASSETS 1939 1940 | 1940 1940 
BANKS AND TREASURY Indian Gov. rupee secs. 383 496 496 496 OE i: isshacnsamndceusede 1,987} 2,403) 2,418] 2,538 
RESOURCES Investments ............ 72 67 75 75 Other foreign exchange 606 576) 567 571 
Monetary gold stock 17,805} 21,995) 22,034! 22,066 LIABILITIES Discounts and advances} 2,505) 1,643) 1,646] 1,744 
Treas. and bk. currency | 2,968) 3,087) 3,088) 3,092 Notes in cireln.: India 273) 2,286} 2,300} 2,320 Govt. adv. and credits. | 2,893) 3,073) 3,073] 3,073 
SD acincbedwecevbane 122 127 134 140 Def. bonds discounted ae 5,421) 5,567| 6,024 
LIABILITIES Deposits : Govts. ...... 124 164 178 165 LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation ... | 7,405) 8,733) 8,628) 8,542 Banks ...... 172 480 477 452 Notesin circulation ... | 9,172 | 12,524) 12,485 | 12,045 
Treas, cash and dep. ... | 2,936) 2,580) 2,423) 2,432 Reserve ratio ......... 60 + 2% |68-9% |68°9% |69-5°% Sight liabilities........... 1,622] 2,638) 2,841] 3,103 











EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
are 16th and January 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


$ (4-86}) 4024-34; mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Can. $ (4-86}) 4-43-47; 
walk tenon 4-43-47}. Sw. fos. (25°22}) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. 
Arg. pesos (11-45) 1600-17-13; mail transf 
(12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. N 
transfers, 7-58-64. Bel: Congo Fr. 1764-3. Portuguese Esc. ( : 
Panama, $4:02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-04}. Phi ~~, (peso), 8-09-12; mail 
transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 


i cent pm.-paf. Canada, 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
cre pm.-par. Batavia, 14 cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 

















Par of 
London on Exchange Jan. 16, | Jan. 17, | Jan. 18,| Jan. 20, | Jan. 21, | Jan, 22, 
ee 1041 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Budapest, Pen.| 27-82 d) d) 
Detapas Pen} 1-88] 6. | M2 | MD | | | 
. ; 200°(g)| 200°(g)| 200%(g)| 200%(g)| 200%(g)| 200*(g) 


Sofia, Lev ... | 673-66 315° 815° 815° 315° 315° 316° 
Helsingfors, Mk} 193-23 hr re 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 en 


oo taal ao” ‘Soto 40-401») Prd RR 4o-batey| a0 40-50(0 
Madrid, Pt.. .. ~ ee) 55(e) “oe 40°50) 48-500) oe 
Istanbul,fT..|} 110 “‘e 

Oe soe) »| ssao 
Athens, Dr....| 875 io yy) tie’ | Sie | cue ein 


baie 4) SS | | | cf 9. | anit 


1 
Kobe, Yen.. 724-58d. | 13 my 13j-1 _ cit 19) “4 - i 18 tt 
ong $.. es 14 a ' 3 14 


sey ie, Ell cP lable ie 


* Sellers. § Nominal. t Pence per unit of local currency. 

(0) Oficial rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 

(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. (d) Special account. 
(6) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 


























Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to | ended January 1 to 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
20, 18, 20, 18, 18, 20, 18, 
1620-17-15 Ned. &. Ind FL 1940 | 1041 | 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
Working Newcastle 1, 589, 1 424, 4,973) 3,991 
days :— 6 6 17 17 Nottingham 638 489 1,557} 1,443 
Birm'’ham | 2,867] 2,635) 8,738] 7,813) Sheffield ... 932 941 2°761 1,606 


——— 1,106} 2,292) 3,894) 6,139 
ristol .... | 1,878) 1,774) 4,871] 4,381] 10 Towns ., | 27,303) 29,559) 8 487 
Hull.......] 1,081] 753] 2,697] 2,132 eeedcet 
Leicester 738] 1,021! 2,809} 2,692) Dublin® ... 
Liverpool 5,532) 6,466 17,102' 13,810, So’th’ptont 
Manch'ter ' 11,042] 11,764 36,199 32,480 

* January 13, 1940, and January 11, 1941. 

t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Jan. 16th and 22nd:—- 

_ rate, o% {2 nee from 3% October 26th, 1936). pees ai ank 
3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14% 
bills: 2 len 1-1 &% ; months, 14%. Day- aa 
%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. unt deposits 6 alt 

The Bank of England’ a en ok > 
nk o 20 
i. a ~ — uying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 


In the Rendon? silver market prices ape sani sane have been as follows :— 


























6,384] 6,199] 18,209] 14,952 
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Date Cash ee? vane Two Months 
Jan. 16......... 234 234 Jan. 20... 234 2s4 
son SP cctiedilahd 23 23% a> SN * dodelinns ‘ i 23 
ee i abenssens 23 23 





7 vet Jan. 15, | Jan, 16, | Jan. 17, | Jan. 18, | J 
New York on 1941 | 1941 | 1941 aa. 20, | Sam. 8, 
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January 25, 1941 


THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 


A : 
Company Year Total . Net aa prropeiation Preeeding Year 
tion Pref. . Ord. | Free + or — Total Net Ord, 
Diy. Div. | % | Reserves in ¢ Profit e, 
Financial, Land, etc. £ £ £ £ 
Nort! a B. Fete oe al ae 4778 | 50,541 : so0} 4] ¢ + a6os7 | szeor| 
Northern tee a: . i 16,680 24,234 , 
Porkellis Ppty. &e, Trust | Oct. 31] 49,749 so} sea] ire | cae] S| MES gen feel emer 
sec, Covent Gdn. Propty. | Nov. 30] 165,746 1,902 40,779 | 85,044 20,125 9,688 | 2 + 10,966 175°990 8,258 5 
Tobacco Securities Tr. :.. | Oct. 31] 498,910 a 498,910 | 655,255 || 464,000 29,000 4-srts + 5.910 700 hee 45714 
Hotels & Semen, a al : ’ , 535, 535, 5 
‘arlton Hotel.............++ ug. 5,45 ® » ; 
—- and Stores | . ve a + 1,455 9,043 | Dr. 5,143 | Nil 
Selfridge and Co. ......... an. 3la| 203,62 ee 21,093 40,205 13.000 3 
itele 3 54.81: 5, 966 og oa 3, ase + 8,003 || 370,644] 155,921 Nil 
ee ace w ee fers geet 2 ~~ - Dr.25,000) + “131 107,304 67,961 | 10 
Gudalur Giles’ - siéanonek une 30- 5,486 7 2,799 | Dr. 5,249 + 2790 $,733 1,101 xa 
Horrockses, Crewdson & a il 
Do cscacccovecceabsueeceels . ‘ 86 ‘ - 9 59 . x 
nO am soe ‘s 7 $4,000 | 00,786 [De £6,188 + 50,788 |} 94,939| 45,680} Nil 
Cardinal Investment...... Cc, ¢ 21,032 9,507 14,840 5.244 ‘ 4 ‘ 
Great Northern Invest.... | Nov. 30} 166,040 581350 116,931 26,250 21000 $ “ 000 ; 6 too 160042 o7'B08 é 
River tong _ ae a a 59,823 42,226 42,226 12.376 27'500 10 2 + 350 60.785 43'548 10 
Third Scot. Nthn. Invest. ec, 15 46,052 13,402 24,829 32 > : = ’ vs ’ 
Other Companies ee has 8,828 1,766 1} eae + 2,808 45,498 14,445 ik 
Birfield Industries......... Nov. : 81,458 70,440 72,360 32,775 19,047 2 . 72,97 
(Crossley (John) & Sons .. | Nov. 30 149,850 79,850 92,833 29.700 saree % 25,000. + oe iy +h os.ces 12% 
Pratt, J. Alfred (1928) ... | Oct. 31] 9,907 7,312 | 23,784 7,500 ‘ - |= 188]} 13,415] 10,284] Nil 
Purnell and Sons ......... Sept. | 20,278 3.317 | 13,990 ‘te a a + 3,317 35,585 | _ 24,285 2 * 
Tingoes (Wn ss tae a ae 101,002 | 108,042 |} 15,130 | 43,125 | 13. | 40,000] + 2:747 |] 190,955 | 1021455 | 15 
Weber & Phillips (L. & J. * 7,718 16,018 23,033 % > ’ 7 } > . 5 
Totals (£'000's): -|NoofCos.) 810; 8 lt + 208 16,583 | 16,326 7h 
Week to Jan, 25, 1941 18 1,771 47 1,055 1,348 632 ets 80} + 107 1,698 28 
Jan, 1to Jan. 25, 1941 49 13,847 612 9,850 14,094 1,664 tert a2) 4 m7 13,452 14st 











*Int. 














. sa Pay- | Prev. 
Company ae Total able | Year 
BANKS % % % 
Hibernian Bank........ llpa llpa 
Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking., |£2)%T| £5 nicl £5 
Isle of Man Bank...... 9 t} 18 a 18 
Koyal Bank of Canada 2 ste oe 2 
Royal Bank of Ireland 3it 7 ain 7 
MINING 
British Tin Investm’t 9 Tt] 13 nes 7 
Ferreira Estate......... Teen ats be 100 * 
Glynn's Lydenburg... 10 * win 74* 
Kampong Lansut Tin 10 * ois 10 * 
Petaling Tin............ 25 * Feb, 5) 15 * 
TELA AND RUBBER 
Balmoral Tea,.......... 4* 34° 
british Darjeeling Tea PE ssi sve 23° 
Cevlon (Para) Rubber 5° ... jJan. $11 Niu® 


t Free of income tax. 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














G Recei A te Gross 

4 “he Wek aa + er Name Jan, 21, 1941 Name Jan, 21, 1941 Name | Jani. 21, 1941 

Name Ending eeenecenneeneseeeendpeemeearanatpreenemeee 

1941 + or — 1941 + or — Sec’nd Br.t 18/3 bid Nation’! D.| 9/7}—10/7) ||Key. Gold 8/3—9/Oxd 

—_— scons asensnieesneiihnseipainneseniits heneiseifiseanisist Lim’d Inv, | 12/0—12/9xd ||Century... | 11/14—13/104)| Br. Ind. 4th | 11/1}-—12/74 

New British | 7/6—8/6xd_ ||Scottish... 10/0—11/6 |\Elee, Inds. | 12/6—14/0xd 

B.A. and Pacific ...... 27 |Jan. 4] $1,488,000)+ 171,000} 31,852,000); — 1,521,000 Invest Tr. 8/9—10/0* Univ, 2nd 11/0—13/6 ||Met. & Min. 10/6—12/0 

B.A. Gt, Southern ... | 28 11 $3°280,000 — 615,000} 55,287,000) — 3,895,000 | Bk-Insur. | 14/3—15/9* ||Inv. Flex | 9/0—10/3 |/Cum. Inv... | 13/7}-—15/1) 
B.A. Western ......... 28 11] ~ $774,000] — 138,000] 19,172,000]— 1,676,000 | Insurance | 14/0-15/6xd® ||Inv. Gen. |12/10}~-18/104 || Producers. 5/6—6/6 
Canadian Paelfic ...... 2 14] $3,305,000]+ 668,000} 6,445,000] + 1,374,000 | Bank ...... | 14/9—16/3* ||Key. Flex. | 8/9—10/3  ||Dom, 2nd 5/ —5/9 

Central Argentina ... | 28 il} $1,477,050] — 22,900) 39,159,000) — 11,839,300 | ste, B.L.1.T.| 10/3-11/6xd* ||Key. Cons. | 8/44—9/10} OX .. 7/6 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Free of commission and stamp duty, 
S Bank of Nova Scotia.—-Net profit for bank premises account $1,000,000 
HORTER COMMENTS i040 $1,941,331 ($2,033,333), after taxa- ($300,000). Carry forward $3,422,000 
(Continued from page 116) tion $1,004,027 ( $559,191) and con- ( $3,411,330). 
tingencies. Bank premises $250,000 

ws et ie ($250,000), pensions fund $200,000 Westinghouse Brake.—Net profit, 
increased from 5 to 74 per cent. Total ($190,000) Carry - forward $1,225,891 year to Sept. 30th, £159,781 (£88,932). 
income umproved from £78,690 to £149,850 ($1 174 560) dividend again 12 per General reserve £50,000 (£25,000). Con- 
but net profits were only moderately enn Cash $63,609,272 ($67,130,107). tingencies reserve £25,000 (nil). Invest- 


higher at £79,850 against £78,690. WM. 
TIMPSON, LTD., is repeating the 15 
per cent. ordinary payment. Gross 
profits rose from £190,955 to £202,002, 
but net income was slightly lower at 
£101,002 against £102,455. NEW ZEA- 


LAND AND RIVER PLATE LAND 
MORTGAGE CO. realised a small im- 
provement in total income which rose 
from £86,037 to £87,707 and a rather 
larger increase in net earnings at £34,778 
against £32,697. The 4 per cent. ordinary 
dividend is maintained. 

















































DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. 











THE ECONOMIST 














«1940; not included in 1941 totals, 


Previous year’s rate is total dividend, unless marked* indicating interim dividend 




















* 
Company my Total | Pay- | Prev. Company ry T Pay- | Prev. 
+Final able | Year +Final able | Year 
% % % % % % 
Dangan Rubber........ 24°; ... |Feb. 19 24° Gen, Cons. Investmt, 5 ft 7 ae 7 
Gan Kee Rubber ...... ee 7 uf Nil Govt. Stks., &e. In- 
Serom Rubber ......... ia 5 s VOStMORE ......0.000. ai 3 a 3 
Sunnygawa Co,........ 2}* Jan. 31} Nil* Hall (J. & G.)........... . at 8 
Laurie (Alex.) & Co.... OF ws 5 * 
INDUSTRIALS. Law DebentureCorpn.| 10 ft) 14 14 
Alders (Tamworth) ... 174t} 25 20 Do. Founders £10 sie (a) () 
Assets Co............0.5. 4it 7 7 Marshall (T.), Maribk. 17 ft] 26 25 
Atlas Stone.............. 15 12) New Zealand &c, Land 
Bennis Combustion... Se os 6 * WO, casenctsnptincen 4 4 
Bolton (Thomas) ...... pet 24° Omnium Investment. nee 34 mA 3} 
British Invest. Trust.. 7 Tt] 12 12 Pharaoh Gane (def.)... om 10 soe 10 
Cardiff Pure Ice........ oa ce 5t poe Rae eihe 10 tT} 16 a 15 
Cardinal Investment.. 3ht 6 7 Security First Trust... 2idj ... [Feb, 1 24d 
Chester Waterworks .. 3T 6 6 Tobacco Securities Tst 16 16 
English and New York Do. Deferred «- [4°6714) ... 14°5714 
ivibishinecetan 3+ 4) 4h Trafford Park Estates 23°; .. se 3° 
For. & Col’n'l Invest. 27 3} 4 Vaughan Bros.......... 10 * 10 * 
(s) £26 18s, 7d. tax free, (() £32 18s. 2d. tax free. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 

















ment reserve £13,293 (nil). Carry forward 
£92,384 (£90,432). 10 per cent. dividend 
repeated. 

Second Covent Garden Property 
Co.—Total income, year to Nov. 30th, 


Investments $131,117,218 ( $136,065,455). 
Deposits $269,639,665 ($279,766,509). 
Hibernian Bank.—Net profit, second 
half 1940, £32,035 (£33,603). Bank 
premises £5,000. Carry forward £27,608. 


Dividend again 5} per cent. Deposits Debenture interest 


£10,776,791. Government securities, ete. 
£4,702,423 (£5,031,488). Bills discounted 
£5,952,561 (£6,111,541). 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation.—Total dividend for 1940 
£5 per share as before. Written off 


£165,746 (£175,949). 
£59,000 (£59,000). Mortgage interest 
£17,651 (£17,628). Income tax and 
N.D.C. £31,621 (£26,252). 
£40,779 (£56,386). No final dividend to 


follow interim of 24 per cent. (total 6 per 
cent.). Carry forward £55,232 (£44,266). 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 








Year 1941 Fjan’ | since | Yield 
‘an. 
Year 1940 an. 1 to Jan. 21 Name of Security 21, Jan. Jan. _ 
High | Low || High ; Low 1941 |14, "41 
4 &-a <4. 
77 68 77 Consoles 24% « ....--++..+ 77 + 3 4 6 
111 103 110 il Do. 4% fens. 1957) .. 110 +4),312 4 
98 9s Conv. 2% 1943-45 ...... 984 | + ‘ 28 1 
1 95 100, Do. 1044-49...... 100 213 2 
108 97 103 102 Do. 3% 1048-53. ...... 103 +; 2 12 6 
103% 104 103 Do. after 1061 104 + $3 7 5f 
112 107 108 107 Do. 1944-64 ...... 108 271 
92 86 92 92 Fund. 1956-61 ..... 92 3 07 
(183 92 98 97 Fund. 2 1052-57 08 + 7 217 4 
29 95 99 99 Fund. 3% 1959-69 ...... 99 +413 O11 
il4 105¢ || 1144 | 113) || Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...... 1138 -A 31 3 
102 o84% |} 101% | 101 Nat. D. 24% 1944-48 101 +412 5 Ok 
102° 954 101 1008 Do. 3% 1954-58 ...... 101 +8 217 6 
1008 100 100 100 War Bas. 24% 1945-47 100% * 2 9 8 
112} 1058 112 lil} Victory Bonds 4% ...... 112) —413 3 11j 
101 9s 191 1008 || War L. 3% 1985-59 we |] LOY +e | 2:18 10 
103 93 Sel 103 War L. 58% * 1952 .. 103% +13 7 10f 
83 80 90 89} Local Loans 3% ......... 90 f +t 36 8 
043 854 944) 04 Redemption 3 1986-96 || 94) +4), 3 4 1 
101 97 100 100 Austria 3% 1933-53 ... 100 po 3.0 0 
717 304 714 70} || India 24% Ssalnidabieesen 704 4; 310 7 
074 82 97 06 SNC MED. sesacecksateens 96} 41/312 6 
115 105} 112 1llk Do. 44% 1958-68 112 $ | 3 10 10 
Dom. & Col. Goves. 
107} | 101 105 104 Austria, 5% 1945-75 . 1044 4}/313 9 
112 105} 112 init Canada 4% 1953-58 ... 1114 +|218 6 
110% | 106 108 1074 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 ... |} 108 a aoe 
1055 100 105} 104 N. Zealand 5% 1946 . 1054 +$ 1317 6 
108} 103 107; 107 8. Africa 5% vo 1045-75. 107 : $8 20 
Corporation Stocks 
116} 104 1073 107 Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 . 107 312 6 
55 78 6 OR GE ote cereotes ons 85} 310 5 
O4} R74 934 98 Liverpool 3% 1954-64 . 93 3.9 5 
104 97 } 103 102 Middx. 34% 1957-62 . 103 -1}3 6 6 
Foreign Governments 
v2% 71 84 82) Argen. 44% Stg. Bds. ... 83 41/5 8 O 
354 0 87 31 || Brazil 5% Fd. 1914 36 | 618 Ip) 
23 ” 14 13% || Chile 6% °(1929) ......... 14 — 110 14 On! 
154 12 35 32 || China 5% (1913) ......... 35 ae be 4 
803 504 82 80 Egypt Unified 4% ...... 81 })/ 418 9] 
25 124 20 19 Greek 6% Stab. ates 19 -1 
65 19} 364 31 Japan 5% SD scanned 31 16} 17140 
69 504 60 58 Portuguese 3% . ......... 60 5 0 0 
574 378 45 45 | Spanish 4% ............... | 45 8 16 10 
Prices, ce ee ee 
Year 1941 | Ne | oe — On'ee Yield 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 21 || vidends || Name of Security = || _ Jan, | 240. 21, 
“High | Tow || @) O © | |} 1041 |i4, tan] 2042 
< {| % vo || Railways 
St 4} Nil Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. 5 sé Nil 
8} 7a || NM Nil || Can. Pac. Com. $25... || 84 +e] Nil 
7} 324 Bhe 1 Gt. Western Ord. ...... 364 4/912 O 
SY 845 246 2a Do, 5% Cons. Prf. ... =| 884 14 }518 0 
584 50 56 e@ 24a /| LN.E.R. 56% Pref. 1955. 574 +4) 8 15 9 
39 33 4 2a Do. 6% 06 Ff. ...... 37} . 10138 8 
15} 13 Nile BO 6 ERED GE, cesvesennsesos 14} }}10 3 0 
41 36 4 ¢ 2a 4% Pf. 1923............ 40 10 0 0 
55 50} 2b 2a og RRA 54} 7 6 6 
34} 314 lie a || Lon. Trans.“ C” ...... 34 +1}4 8 0 
12j 10 Nile 1} ¢ || Southern Def. ............ 11} 4110 12 0 
53 444 5 ¢ 244 Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ...... 52 41/912 0 
86 5: 23a] 25] Do. 5% Pf. ............ 854 516 6 
Banks and Discount 
62/6 {| 53/44 74@/| 10 6|| Alexanders £2 £1 pd. ... 62/6 3/9} 512 0 
342 333 6 a 6 6 || Rank of England Stk.... || 340 4/310 6 
6 GR 44d 34 4 || Bk. of Australasia £5 ... 63 $1519 0 
£45 | £464 8 ¢ 8 ¢ || Bk. of Montreal $100... || £48 +£1 1318 O¢ 
239] 25/6 5 b| 6 a|| Bk. of N. Zealand £1 26-)/—2'9016 4 Gel 
68/3 | 64/104 7 a 7 6 || Barclays Bank £1 ...... 66 /- 449 
9 Bt 5 b 5 a@|| Chtd. of India £5......... 8} 519 0 
49/3 47/6 5 a 5 b/|| District B.£lfy.pd. ... 49/9 hop 43 0 
£83) | £744 £24a| £2) || Hongkong and 8. $125 || £82! £416 5 0 
49/6 45/6 6a 6 b}| Lioyds £5, tee all 46/- 6d.15 4 0 
7H it 7ia@| 7% || Martins £20, £ ra. 74 —+/5 3 0 
&2/- ‘3; 8 a 8 6|| Midland £1, fy. pd 81/- | +6d.| 319 0 
, Off on 5 a 5 b|| Nat. Dis. £24 fy. pd. 58 +2 1413 0 
$24 314 8 b| 8 al|N. of Ind. £25, £124 pd. 32 6 5 0 
62,- 57/6 7ka 74 b || Nat. Prov. £5, £1 a 57/6xd| +6d.)5 4 0 
416 405 84a] 8}/| Royal Bk. of Scotland.. 405 —5|4 3 9 
43/9 41/3 83a 64 b || Union Discount £1 ...... 43/6 i/-| 412 0 
75/- 70/3 9a 9 6 || Westmtr. £4, £1 pd. 70/6 -1/-|5 2 0 
nin aad Insurance 
22} 21% 50 b| 40 a}! Alliance £1, fully pd. ... 22} 31/319 O | 
104 10 6/-b 4/6 a)| Atlas £5, £1} pd.......... 103 +#15 4 9 
68 /- 65/6 2/-b 13 ‘6 a\| Gen. Acedt. £1, 5/- pd. 67/- | —6d.; 5 4 O 
24] 23 ie || 10/~b isi Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd. || 244 L142 8 
13 13¢ || 125 db -¢ Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ..... ss +$/3 11 Of 
iz “ 6/-a Phoenix £1, fy. pd. ...... 12 te 1415 O 
203 19 184 O75e He4a Prudential £1 A. ......... 20 . |4 & OF 
74 : 19 6; 11 a@|| Royal Exchange £1 .... 74 bk} 40 0 
8 7 3/36) 3/3a|| Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ...... 8 $]/4 10 
58 on 1384} 133 6)|| Sun Life £1, fy. pd...... 54 5 0 0 
ai Investment 
153 139 4a 6 b || Debenture Corp. su 149xd} 45/614 0 
161 160 8 b 5 a|| Invest. Trust Def. ...... 160 ie 
140 1374 7b 3 a@/|| Trustees Corp. Ord. 137} . 4 6 
153 150 6 b 4 a|| United States Deb. . 152} 21610 0 
> Breweries, &c. 
115/6 | 114/- t5 a} ¢15 0} || Bass Rateliff Ord. £1... 115/- ve 3 9 6t 
45/6 44/6 13 b 8 a/|| Charrington £1............ 46/- | +1/-|619 9 
47/6 | 46/- Il b 5 a! Courage Ord. £1 ......... 47/- | —6d.| 616 0 
68/6 | 65°- || 10 6] 644/! Distillers Ord. £1......... 67/- | +9d.| 416 0 
71/9 | 69/6 11 @| 14 6//| Guinness Ord. £1......... 71/6} +1/6)7 0 oO 
73/— | 68/- 74@/ 15 6|| Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 . 72/- | 4+2/-]6 5 O 
64/- 63/54 8 a| 13 b|| Mitchells & Butlers £1.. 64/— | +6d.]} 6 120 
46/6 | 44/3 € a! 11 6|| Watney Combe Def. £1 46/- | +3d4.]7 8 0 
a : Iron, Coal and pet 
43/1}; 40/- 7b 4 a)| Babcock & Wilcox £1.. 42/6 | +1/3|5 3 Oo 
5/3 4/6 10 ¢| 10 ¢}| Baldwins 4/-............ 5/- | +6d.18 0 0 
+ 40/- 11g d 34 a || Bolsover Coll. £1......... 44/~ | 2/14 1616 6 
27/14) 25/73)) 110 6] ¢5 a/| Brown(J. Ord. 10/- 26/9 |+1/141 5 12 oF 
6/11 6/3 6 bd a || Cammell Laird 5/-...... 6/74) +1lid| 710 6 
20/104) 19/4 5 6| 3 a|/Colvilles Ord. £1....... 20/9 141/441 714 0 
19/9 | 17/ 10 ¢ 7 ¢|| Dorman Long Ord. £1.. 19/- |} +1/6|7 7 0 


(a) Inierim dividend. 


(g) Worked on 22} 


(m) ase bonus of 5% free of tax. 





(6) Final dividend. 


(d) Annas per share. 


cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 


& 


p) Yield 





Year 


Jan. 1 to Jan. 21 





Prices, 
1041 









Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (0) 


(ec) 


% 
23/1) 22/7h)) ¢4 Bb] t2ha 
22/6 21/- 15 b 7ta 
12/7}} 11/8 53d lga 
21/3] 19/6 || 12 ¢] 6 e¢ 
43/9 | 42/6 2 a} 55d 
44/- 41/3 2te| 12¢¢ 
30/- 28 /- 103d 4a 
24/3 | 21/6 al 5d 
16/- 15/- 6 b 4a 
4/- 3/6 Nil Nil 
33/9 28/9 5 b 8ha 
34/74) 31/74 7 e 2ia 
28/6 | 26/10 5 bd 2$a 
19/3 17/4 The Tee 
52/6 | 49/104) ¢10 ¢] 8be 
41/0 40/ 10 ¢} We 
88/3 82/6 15 b 56a 
65/6 | 62/6 || 10 b| Bb a 
19/3 17/6 Tea} 1250 
31/0 28/3 10 ¢] We 
80/9 77/ 20 ¢| W@e 
47/6 44/- 74 ita 
35/3}| 33/6 5 b 3a 
35/- 32/6 104-¢ 8a 
25/- | 23/6 346) ba 
14/114} 11/3 14 2ia 
29/6 28 /- 5 b 2ha 
27/6 25/6 43d 2ia 
sel set ffl 82 
10/6 33 /- | 5} 2a 
35/9 33/9 5 b 8a 
14/9} 13/91) g0 e| 15 ¢ 
16/6 16, 6 ¢ Tie 
10/6 9/- 6 b 4a 
28/9 23/9 12j¢| 12b¢ 
13/3 12/6 || ¢12$¢) 410 ¢ 
18/0 15/9 |) 6 ¢ 6¢ 
14/9 13/9 |} 176] 15 a 
65/- 61/3 25 ¢; 20 e 
54/3 50/74 | 2 2 
26/43) 24/6 || wre 40° 
16/3 73/9 5 a 15 b 
12; 11/3 223¢} 2 e 
18/6} 18 /- 4c 5 ¢ 
21/6 20/3 2a 5b 
17,¥ li a 5 ¢ 6 ¢ 
v, ” Nile Nile 
10/3 9/9 
17/44) 16/6 : b : 5 
30/- 28/9 - 
sai] ajtall tpl ate 
26/104 26/- 6 b 8a 
2/44 2/3 9¢ Bc 
2/- 35/ 9 
6 ” ; - e & e 
25 6 24/6 12ha| 1740 
61/3 52/6 16 b 5a 
47/6 38/9 
61/3 59/3 "he 8 
62/6 58/1} 71 b 5 a 
28/6 | 27/3 5 b| Nila 
40; 37/3 |i m29 ¢| 30.96 
43/0 41)- BEd 8 a 
9o/~ | 87/6 || t10be |f17h4 ¢ 
68/6 62/6 7 al 10 b 
- = 4c 4c 
5 3% 
34/74 | sijer|] *ghe] 18 2 
ore at mm ¢| Nile 
23/9 | 23/3 ; ; 7 . 
4s 44 20 b| Tha 
20/6 19°43 15 a 10 
oat, 4t 5 a| 20 b 
20/3 27/6 5 b 2a 
30/9 29/75 5 b 34 
11/6) 10/43]/) Nite] gac 
Ot 4it +154 db ris 
$41 $392 )| go. $2.00c 
25/3 | 23/3 54b| Nila 
50/6 43/9 1 ¢ 5 a 
5/74) 71/- || 16 b| 65 
$7/6 | 35/6 || 2936] 15 @ 
a 1230) 6 a4 
80/74) 76/3 7ia| 1246 
21/6 18/6 6 b ate 
seis 15/- 15 b 3 a 
5 55/- s 
48/3 46/6 ' : ae 
ts ijt 5 b 5 a 
20/6 | 18/18! 90 ¢ 5c 
2/3 90/6 10 a] 1396 
71/ 104 63/9 3ha ite 
45/6 | 44/- 5 a 74d 
24/9 22/6 22h ont o 
23/3 21/3 6 ¢| 6 ¢ 
56/9 | 53/3 50 b| 20 a4 
on on 9 c| 9 ¢ 
a é/ ial i 
40/74] 36/3 || “Shal ‘ets 
i ” Se 90 b 
c Nil 
ae 36/3 || like 14d 
74 || 25 a] 15 } 
15/0 13/74]| 10 a| 10 b 
oh 7 75 a| 70 b 
6 6 Sg 2/6a 
3% Nil Nil 


(d) Worked on 9% cote, 


| te oualues tan 
a 24 per cent. basis. 


redemption—end 1 


(¢) Worked on fhe basis. 


oeenee 


veneer 


Vickers Ried cncgnaeesees 
Textiles 

Brit Celanese 10/-...... 

Coata, J. & P. £1......... 

Courta 


Patons & Baldwins £1.. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Eiec. £1 ...... 
British Insulated £1 . 
Callenders £1. ............ 
Crompton Park. A 5/-... 
English Electric £1 
General Electric £1 
Johnson & Phillips £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 ... 
County of London £1 ... 
Edmundsons £1 
Gas Light & C. £1 
Lancashire Elec, £1...... 
North-East Elec. £1...... 
Northmet Power £1.... 
Scottish Power £1 
Yorkshire Electric £1. 
Motor and Aircraft 
Austin 5/- 
B.S.A. Ord. £1... 
Bristol Aero. 10/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 ... 
Fairey Aviation 10/- 
Ford Motors £1 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) . 
Leyland Motors £1 
Lucaa, J. (£1) 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1 ......... 
Standard +e 5/- 


Ship As 
Furness, Wit rh 
P. & O. Def. el 
Royal Mail Lines £1 ... 
Union Castle Ord. £1 ... 

Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1 
Anglo-Dutch £1 
Jokal (Assam) £1 ....... 
London Asiatic 2/- 
Rubber Trust £1 ......... 
United Serdang 2/- . 

oil 





Anglo-Iranian £1......... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-.... 
Burmah Oj] £1............ 
Shel! Transport £1 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1 . 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 . 
Barker (John) £1 
Bootes Pure Drug 5/- ... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 , 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British Oxygen £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 
Carreras‘ A’ Ord. £1 ... 
SET cbuiis pesnekaninin 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- 
Forestal Land £1......... 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 ... 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrison & Cros. Df. £1 
Harrods £1 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1...... 
Imp. Smelting £1 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p.......... 
Lever & Unilever £1 
London Brick £1 
ee .) Ord. £1. 
ks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
BEOteE TOE BE oo. cccceece 
Murex £1 Ord. 
Pinchin Johnson 10/-... 
Ranks Ord. 5/-. 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1......... 
Tiling, Thos, £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/-.. 
Tube Investments £1 ... 
Turner & Newall £1 .... 
United Dairies £1......... 
United Molasses 6/8...... 
Wall Paper Def. £1 j 
Woolworth Ord. 5/- 


Mines 

Ashanti Goldfields 4/-... 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 
Cons. Glds, of 8. Af. £1 . 
Crown Mines 10/-_...... 
some eee sop kow 
Randfontein £1 . 

Rhokana Corp. £1 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/- 
Union 12/6 fy. pd.... 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


© eer eeeeee 


(e) Te for exchange. 





Based on redemption at 


For 15 months to Decem) 


January 25, 1941 | 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


22/6} ... 
21/74) +444 }10 8 
12/6 | +7id]ll 4 
21/- | +1/-] 6 15 
43/9 | +1/31 3 12 
43/3 | +2/-] 5 16 
29/6 | +0d. | 9 16 
23/6 tHe 6 16 
15/74] +444] 6 8 
4/- | +3d. Nil 
33/- | +2/-| 5 6 
33/73) +1/73] 4 3 
28/9 5 4 
18/9 | +94.] 8 0 
52/6 | +2/6) 3 5 
40/-| — 15 0 
87/6 | 4-2/6) 411 
b/- — 412 
17/6 _— 514 
30/- | +1/3} 613 
77/6 _ 5 3 
47/6 | +2/6| 6 6 
35/- ~~ 411 
35/- |+1/103] 6 O 
24/6 | +6d. | 4:19 
13/— | +6d.| 6 3 
28/9 —_ a | 
26/3 | +742.) 5 6 
33/14] +743d.1 5 8 
34/44) — | 418 
35/- — 411 
13/9 — 5 9 
16/6 |} 43d.]9 1 
10/6 | + 9d. | 9 10 
23/01 — | 8 14 
12/9 -- 7 16 
17/ -- + on 
14/- — jll1 12 
65/- —- 6 2 
52/6 | — | 514 
26/3 | +1/8| 7 12 
34a + 5 4 
11/6 rae 10 17 
18/— |~6d. | 5 11 
23/- |] = 17% 
17/- -—- 5 18 
8/6 — Nil 
10/3 — 7 16 
17/3 |4+6d.| 7 0 
30/- — 6 13 
3/3 | +144.) 6 3 
26/6 | +3d. | 6 16 
2/44, — 44 
40/- —74d.)| 2 10 
25/- — 6 0 
60/- | +3/9| 7 0 
46/3 | —7id.| 2 3 
61/3 |+74d.| 4 19 
60/- | +1/3] 4 3 
27/6} — | 313 
40/— | +2/6) 3 17 
42/6 | 41/3) 5 5 
93/9 | +3/9] 3 16 
67/6 + 2/6 5.0 
584 | — | 6 16 
34 — 6 16 
34/- + 3d. 5 6 
8/3 | + 6d. Nil 
27/3 +1/9 ae 
23/9 oe 7 : 
43 [+ 5 
19/44 6 9 
4a) 404] 514 
27/6 in 5 1 
30/6 | + 6d. : 
11/3 4 
6 | 4) ae 
$40 | +8 5 0 
25/- ths 44 
48,9 ea 42 
72162 0 4 8 3 
37/6 |41/3/5 + 
34 re 5 0 
80/- ce 5 : 
20/9 | +9d.| 4 4 
15/6} ... | 516 
57/6} ... | 5 13 
= 5 4 
ou +m. 417 
20/- [41/1041 2 10 
g/g} ... 75 4 
70/- | +2/6| 4 9 
45/- 5 il 
44/4)|—74a. | 5 12 
24/44 tid 6 2 
22/6 | +1/3| 5 §& 
48/14/+1/10$] 7 18 
8/- | +34.) 8 1 
38/9 ie 5 3 
12 de 7 4 
5 +8 -y 
1 —* [12 
3H "* 5 0 
15/~ | +ad. | 6 13 
7 -} 9 % 
6 5 
sh a Nil 
({) Flat 
oa 946. 
December 31, 1939. Alse 
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Monthly Average 
—— 
"1, 1929 10s | 090 | r007 | 198 | 
41 
i (population mid 1938, 47,485,000 ; Area : 95,030 sq. miles ; 244,000 sq. kms.) 
OF 1, Cotton delivered to muills,G.B... |/Mill Ib. daily avy) +27) 4-47) 5-17] 5-431 4-1 
Vo 2, Retail trade, Gt. Brit, : : Food ... || Avg. sales|} .., 92) 
~ 3. a ooner merchandise || in 1937= 100 95 
bk. SOB ossnerssesevense a 93 
OF j. etal imports abo soon. Thous, £'s 30,921 
: 6 6 ” w materials .. ” 17,934 
9 7. od Manufacture ovens os 16,458 
0 OIE sna seencadsocenee vs “ 
0 °. Domestic a. value ; — Thous, £'s 2, 
lv, ” w materials . ” 4 
ll. pe eamtheneten vin oa 1] 28 
0 12, ns Total ......0c0cc000. vi 36, 
. 13. Registered unemployed G.B... Thousands 1, 
° 14. ,, United Kingdom ())......... - 1 
: 15. 4, LODGOD ......scseersceeeeeeeees rx 
Of 16. ,, KE. and 8, 2 oe GA). coves as 
17. ,, 53.W. Eng Descbcbacedns af 
6 1s. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands(m) ts 
9 io, " N.E. England (m)............ i 
6 oo. ” N.W. England .............+ . 
: 21. ,, Northern (@) ............c00ee: ok 
: 23. » somes on nédassivonshontenaeas vi 
 o OID eas ccnvcdccssovcssarecncasess ae 
° 24, North” ern Ireland .... wasn . 
25. Industr. disputes, No, days lost,, a 
6 7 Wholesale Prices : Economist : 13 52 87 48 
: 26. Cere als and meat eerecccocccsdeoss 1929 == 76: &8- 93- 8 . 06-4 09:7 99-1 00: p 100-0 
3 27. OeaP POO ica vias ccesctnaesiseese i 76: 92: 92: 93: 95-0] 96-21 98-81 Qa-a| 99-7 
0 “8. De. ccrccccececssncasehaonanens a 63: 78- 89- 92: 04-8] 04-5) 93+ 04:4) 96-0 
é 29. MINOR sores srenensic tiie 100-0)) 107-6] 116- 127-0] 126-4] 126-4] 126-5] 133-9) 193-9 
. ” Cost of Living : Min, of Labour : rf oo we ee ee ae ee 
3 31. Food 1929 = 100 92:4|| 102-0|| 102- 106-5} 107-9] 100-7] 111-6] 112-3)... 
32. Total sscestes *» 96-4|| 105-5|| 106- 112-8] 114-0] 115-8} 117-0] 118-9} 119-6 
6 33. Industria: securities, Fin. News.. || Jul.1,1935< 100 115 78. 74: 75: 59-61 62-9) 68-5) 66-5] 70-3) 79-4 
° 34. Fixed interest __,, eee 1928 = 100 137- 116- 117- 117: 120-1] 121-0} 120-0] 122-1) 124-8] 125-0 
@ 35. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (e).. Mill, £’s 896- 182- 527-211 605- 807-4| 417-2] 493-4] 613-9) 718-2) 818-5 
a 36. expenditure » (e).. " 902- -2] 751-0)] 919- 993 -9|1349- 4/1651 -0|2049-4/2376-4/2774-2 
37. Bank of Eng. : Notes in circ. (d) a . _ 3 ‘ 608-6] 611-9) 607-4) 599-8) 598-4) 608-2 
" 38. ,, Bankers’ deposits (d)...... a “ ‘ 102-4) 115-7] 117-6] 107-8] 114-6] 121-7 
0 30.» Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (4) " 158+5| 154-7] 147-8] 139-0] 188-6) 159-3 
6 Clearing Banks : (u) 
. ee | z 2,454] 2,481) 2,597] 2,661) 2,702 
41. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. ... ie 262 273 288 270) 285 
; 42. op «© SORTING ictetceietectddaenscs ‘ 415 430 401 873 239 
0 Bon PP eivccsatescrseciasnns te 932 919) 087 034 928 
44. ,, Investments ............00+. a 658 682 607 723 743) 
45. Interest Rates : Bank rate ...... Per cent. 2 2 2 2 8 2 
0 46. ,, Three months’ bank bills os 1-03} 1-08! 1-08} 1-08] 1-08! 1-03 
9 47. ,, Day to day loans........... » 0-75) 0-75] 0-76) 0-76] 0-75) 0-75 
is. ,, Yield on 24% Consols..... ‘i 3-45) 8-40! 3-40) 8-35) 8B: 8-24 
) (a) Figure for 1986 is average of August-December. (ad) Average of weekly figures. (e) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure, Annuai figures 
) are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative, (2) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not 
3 comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937, (m) From September, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands 
5 instead of N.E, England, (n) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South Eastern divisions. (p) Includes Southern division before January, 1940. 
(vw) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
) 
‘ ; 
} 5 
sf P| 
BANK AND DISCOUNT COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS . 
[ / ° 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED MIDLAND BANK LIMITED ats 
) P ee 
) D = Geumney D : (2 thousands) rd 
. ~C, ’ ec, Dara 
: : 31, 81, 31, al, re =e — _ ae 
AABILITIES d! SSETS 0»: 31, 31, 31, 5 
| , : = - a nae — LIABILITIES 1939 1940 ASSETS — — 4 1S 
14,372,056 ‘A’ share TEA A ROE 43,227 57,63 x x ; 
6 £5 with £1 vaid u ; oy 14,373 14,373 malonate with other m : Share capital issued :— Coin, notes, ete............. 67,741 00, 627 Ese 
) 1,437,296 *B’ shares Be isicpinindacinnesss 20,554 21,857 ae nell £12, with  _ _.., | Balances with other . ee 
. £1 fully paid ............ 1,437 1,487 | Money at call and notice 30,346 22,289 oF peas vacser eee asstes 7473 7,173 BaDKS veers recreeevess 21,438 21,074 : 
| Reservefund ............ 9,500 10,000 | With banks abroad ...... 5,136 4,990 1,021, 77 £24, fully oe aie fag 
| Profit and 1088 .........44. 1,103 1,036 | British Govt. Treas. paid ag gan titans: , 4,804 BODIED sevvcnssvcserrccevens 26,3 070 e 
| Current, deposit and BEE whnicneapieraceagoine 63,300 39,235 $,181,731 £1, fully pe Investments ............... 114,455 156 887 4 
other accounts ......... 433,583 490,826 | British bills of exchange 4,633 1,268 PANE nee eeeeeceeeeeeee 3,182 3,182 ann Cooeeatet teens sss 65,948 $7,048 te: 
Notes in circulation Colonial and foreign bills 2,250 497 Reserve fund.............-. 12,411 12,411 | Treasury Deposit Reepts eR | 
(Isle of Man)............ 7 11 Treas. Dep. Recpts. .... 65,500 — payable Feb. 1 AGVANCEB ooo. ccc cece scees 220,260 187,789 ey 
' Acceptances ............... 2,121 | 680 | Investments -.......... 108,150185,081 DOKL ars sesereeeeseserens 5 — ae . 
Endorsements ............ 27,416 19,5 Nat. Bank of Scotland .. 8,070 3,121 Promt ai Ee 642 620 (loans) ....... si ‘ 2 a 
Indian Premises Co. ...... 55 54 Current deposit and SEN Acceptances, ete, ......... 17,447 14,149 Fie &: 
Lloyds, ete., Foreign other accounts ......... 496,271 577,346 | Bank premises ............ 8,835 8,812 3 
Bank ........ 600 600 Acceptances ............... 7,754 4,797 | Other properties ...... 796 801 Ube | 
gn cariacmcccnsenwesy> 5 SUDO Engagements........-..-.+. 9,693 9,352 Yorkshize Penay Bank.. ie ref 
Items in transit............ 10,169 15,553 Ot a rae ree g'241 8'288 z 
Other assets ..........605 1,794 2,344 North of Scotland Hank 21579 2'502 
Bank premises ............ 7,462 7,177 Midland Bank executor, , 
ACCEPtANCeS .........60 000s 2,121 630 ee 445 445 
Endorsements ......... 27,416 19,588 Me Creer et eee 
eth ceca 489,540 537,951 OR ics 489,540 537,951 Total .....-.-1s0000s 542,718 620,382 bo 542,718 620,382 
: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
as 
4 (£ thousands) WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
K ii Dec. Dee. _ _ (£ thousands) 
‘ABILITIES 31, 31, ASSETS 31, 
1939 1940 1939 1940 es, nee oo ae 
£ £ ‘ , at, 
ones conttel issued :— Coin, notes, ete............. 36,592 42, 442 LIABILITIES re — rn e re 
“A” £5, with ith other j 
14s. paid...... zs sspubate 420 420 “ia aoe i oeaiat .. 18,701 15,824 7,070,000 £4 shares, Coin, notes, ete..........+.. 87,640 45,479 
7,889,416 £5, with £1 Money at call and EOE 6s sssutnatoiage 7,071 7,071 | Balances with other hee 
OUD °. stieindeatecnes 7,889 7,880 ROU ac seisuustinadibie 19,451 19,300 2,249,167 £1, fully banks ..... i pooper see seeee 
1,170,000 £1, fully Bills discounted............ 60,038 47,642 Tc asathiatanes 2,249 2,249 Money at ca at call and no’ 24,067 28,064 
DAI nn. neeseeerseners 1,170 1,170 | Treas. Dep. Recpts........ $1,000 WOE hike ctcocssieveqeens 9,320 9,320 2 - hed. sescunnaee = 
Reservefund ............ 8,500 8,500 | Investments .............+. 75,464 114,090 Current deposit, ete eee Sn ae 108,227 109,781 
Profit and Loss ......... 521 546 Lloyds and National BCCOUNEB.......62.006-r08s $66,479 410,177 | Investments ............... } 7 
Current deposit and Provincial foreign...... 600 = 600 Notes in circulation, Advances Hav aaccepseyh Kotte 41,451 134,523 
other accounts ......... 336,078 380,544 | Couttsand Company ... 2,000 2,000 Isle of Man..........+..- 13 18 es, + M emcees , , 
Due to subsidiary Grindlay and Co. ......... 514514 A Y OOD. . sarsseres 20,912 26,796 estminster oreign aie ieee 
companies ............... 235 237 | AdVANCEB ........6..00c0ss 139,122 119,077 Profit and loss ............ 1,039 y beterverreresersanene ‘oun ies 
Acceptances, ete. ....._... 11,432 12,431 | Bank premises ............ 7,331 7,227 re ae wt Oe gesF 
Acceptances, etc. ......... 11,432 12,431 mises... specs ene , , 
divcakounane 2 (7 seveescereseeey 806,246 411,737 Total ............-.. 407,088 456,629 Total ............... 407,086 456,620 
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THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


























Jan. 21, Jan. 21, Jan. 14, Jan. 21 Jan. 14, Jan, 
etl Hl “rare 191” * 1941” tbe 
CEREALS AND M s. d. s. d. 
s. d. s. d. ° Bend 
pol, N. a. 1 0™. cab. oe 27 0 26 104 if x 16, I o 3s: 2:6 638 3 CEMENT, best Eng London area 
Ces. 7 t owt. 7 eee a: te 7 Ce abe a 
Fie, ax 15, Sib. 12 2 12 2 os ea 
206 | London 2 6 23 6 FLAX x (er ton) €s £ 8. 4-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 6 
Barley, -Gas., av. per ewt() 22 0 22 0 Livonian ZK.......-000000000+20e Nom. Nom 
Goes SF, 0 1410 1410 Pernau HD . Nom. Nom. CHEMICALS— 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib.,f.o.b. 12 0 12 0 HEMP {oer ton)—Manilla, ‘spot Acid, Oxalic, net.........per ton 59/5/0 69/5/0 
MEAT—Beef, cae ves 26/0/0 26/0/0 Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib. 2 6 
a ’ * $ 2 6 

Bnglish long sides... { § § § 0 JUTE (per ton)— f, Dend Am Sulphate ..’per ton 9/19/0° 9 19/4" 

Imported hinds . 4 . A N nt % =) Fe ee, 2710/0 27/0/0 Nitrate of Soda ......... per ton 10/14/0 13/109 
“ a one . a 44 aOV.-  CTROW) nnn cnn nce cncces ney we a. Potash, Sulphate ae per fon ey Nom 

utton, per .—English ...... 8 O 8 0 ‘ 8 Ib. cope.(per spi le) 4 9 4 4 Soda Sly. .csocsesv een 1 11/019 

Imported  ... ... 20. -.- 00+ cesses eee 44 4 4 103/40 Hessians, per y 0 5 0 5} Soda Crystals ............per ton { 5/5/0 5/5) 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, wor 0 4 0 4} SOPRA (oer tn)—6.D. Steaiia, / 5/5) 
SAGON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cutside 113 6 113 6 SISAL (per ton)—African, ‘Jan.- £ 8. £ +. e.Lf. ee, ee 12/10/0 12/109 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 Mar.—No. 1 .... Ss 0 8 8 ae Mash 

WOOL (per Ib.)— d, 4 | Soe oe 

OTHER FOODS Lincoln wethers, washed ...... 193 19} et sal ncenaland }#0/60 1b 0 5t Oo BR 

GUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 Selected blackfaced, greasy ... 14 \4 Cape, Jo’ nr Ord. ee 3 0 58 O8 
Ones Om ood 99 2 99 2 rape § res seat ‘white 303 30% Dry Capes oat /20 Ib at 0 74 0 7 
ee nn ee eee NZ. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’... 2424 Ragtsh @Wekh Mah Hidee— 
COCOA or cwt. a a - "7 IN i echhiiivininnetsintite 45 45 SRE Se Ne we { 0 7 74 

Accra, g.f. ... at Zi ae 56’ssuper carded ............... 30 39 | LEATHER (per Ib.)— 

Grenada — sanvecenenenell 67 0 70 0 on ane aeeee mieinios a 38 Sole Bends, g/i4 Ib... 19 40 
COFFEE ¢per i pupa Shoulders ...... 10 28 

Santos supr. ce. & f. sesbees Nom, Nom. MINERALS Insole Bellies .............+.-.++0 O 7} 14 

¢ 9 

Costa Rica, medium to good . _f; 348 eee oe Dressing Hides -..... 20 26 
EGGS (per 120)—English ......... 32 6 30 0 Welsh, best Admiralty ......... 2 4 + 4 Motor Spin, Rng epeeuer? § 8 (pe eal.) 1 9 9 
POTATOES (per owt) eu} “eo 6 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 27 O} 27 O} (b) K aa Burning Ot wor see 0 11 0 11 

lish, King Edward . 9 0 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 4 i. ona es os: 1 0 1 
sun per owt.) — Pig, Cleveland No.3,d/d_...... 128 0 128 0 (0) utomot ve gas oil, in bu . ane cl 

a ugals, 96 prpt. aigm. Bars, Middlesbrough .. 312 6 312 6 Fr = roll, i n ia on Seas. 8 6} 

c.f. U.K./Co ont. .é.9-6 Steel rails, heavy ............... 200 6 290 6 uel ofl, in bulk, ex ins 
REFINED LONDON— Tinplates (home, i.c.14x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Thames— en oa 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 40 G6 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— — nae une toons tea ube wen ° Bi 3 HI 

Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, : , Copper (c)—Electrolytic ...... 62/0/0 62/00 ae ee 25/0/0 25/010 

: & < : 2 oF > 25 5 rn PL LEAL EUGAER «we wee oa ", ; 

een neers seer? 33 0 38 O Tin—Standard cash ......... SOG/LS/OSER/1ON0 | BOS (per ton) American «....{ 33/0) 30/0/0 

West India Crystallised ......¢ }} fi 239100257 100 | RUBBER (per Ib.)— a. 8. 

TOBACCO (per Ib.) — Three months .......- 4 959/15/0 2580/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 10% 190 
Indian stemmed and  un- 0 5) O 5} I —Soft foreign, «» 25/0/0 25/0/0 wy on 

stemmed . 010} 0 10) wae dy aOk ee... 25 15/0 25/15/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange = 87/10/0 87/100 
a, oe stemmed and | u-f 0 es 0 103 Aluminium, ingotsand bars ... 110/00 11000 | TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 

stemm 2 { 2 7 19900 1900/0 

iaaiiiae Nickel, home delivery ......... 195.010 1950.0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
in 85/0/0 Los, jnseed, raw... «» 41/10/0 41/100 
COTTON (per Ib.)— a. d. Antimony, Chinese .........------4 37190 }85/0/0 ge —ianbenapeaieiacan iin, a 

Raw, Mid- Amerie saiuhinceetie 8-72 8:70 Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2100 2100 Cotton-seed, crude ............... $1/2/6 31/96 

ae I, SRE e edvearesrccects 12-10 12-12 Platinum, refined ......... per oz. 900 900 Coconut, crude 28/2/6 28/26 
Yarns, 32’s ems etr encom 15-90 =: 15-92 Quicksilver ............per76lb. 4800 4800 Palm soe =: 200/15/0 20/150 

» 40's Weft . 17-1500 «17-17 s. d. x. a. Oil Cakes, ‘Linseed, ‘Indian...... 7/7/0 77 

- 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 26-20 26°20 GOLD, per fine ounce ............... 168 0 168 0O oil Seeds, Linseed — 

Cloth, 82in. Printers, 116 yds. «. d. x. d. SILVE (per ounce)— La Plata (new) sececcasescesee = 01/29/6 12/388 

16x 16, 32's & 50's...... 2% 3 «24 3 TT ecvneee woos «ONE 1 1 Calcutta........cccccscccceseeeee  18/11/3 19/118 
(a) + 6s. ie ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 64. on am. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones, ) Price is at buyers’ premises. 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) AY. erage weeks ended Jan. 11th and Jan. 18th. 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Jan. 14, Jan. 21, Jan. 14, Jan. 21, Jan. 14, Jan. 21” 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
GRAINS (per bushel)— Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—cont. Cents ( ‘ents MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)—cont. Cents Cents 

Wheat, Chicago, May............... S7} SS} Spelter, East St. Louis, spot...... 7°25 7-25 Petroleum, Mid.-cont. crude, 

», Winnipeg, May 77 763 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib. —- 5 nn) sn con thicadadahaie 102 102 
Maize, Chicago, May ....... 62} 62} Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Jan............ 4-97 4-94 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. 19 19% 
Oats, Chicago, May.. 36} 355 Coffee, N.Y., cash— a Feb.-Mar. ....... 19 19% 
Rye, Chicago, May....... 47% 45 Rio, No. 7. ron napesasien” ann 5} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 
Barley, Winnipeg, Dec.. 453 443 Santos, No. 4.. 7] 73 TO i shea eae ee 2-95 2-95 

METALS (per lb.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot. 10°45 10°57 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 

Copper, Connecticut................ 12-00 12-0 Cotton, Am. nid. Feb.. ... 10°29 10-27 CaS 0:77 0:76 

Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot. ssocee 6 SRO 50-15 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Jan. ............ 6°67 6-52 Moody's Index of staple com- 

Bs Aca SD sckeicusssotvasnemes 5°50 5-50 Lard, Chicago, Jan ck oieaauer uel 5273 5-224 modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 173-4 1748 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED COUTTS AND COMPANY 
(£ thousands) (£ thousands) 
Dec. Dee, Dec, Dee. Dec. Dee. Dec, Dee. 
31, 31, 31, 31, 31, 31, 31, 31, 
LIABILITLES 1939 1940 ASSETS a8 39 1940 LIABLLITIES 1939 1940 ASSETS 7 1988 
£ £ £ 
1,896,000 “A” shares Coin, notes, ete... ......... a 396 11, aoe Capital paid up............ 1,000 1 000 Coin, bank notes, ete. ... 2,588 9,978 

£5, £1 paid sta 1,896 1,896 Balances with other Reserve fund............... 1,000 Balances with other banks 883 1,008 
316,000 “B” shares SII igus cnc ccnbbicnx nates 3,837 4,181 Current deposits and Money at call and notice 3,147 3,515 

£1, fully paid... bas 316 316 Money at cali and notice 7,569 7,579 other accounts ......... 23,927 26,569 Investments .............+. ,970 9,625 
764,428 “C” shares Bills of exchange ......... 10,802 9/362 Acceptances, etc. ......... 730 797 Bills discounted . ......... 1,572 1,661 

£1, fully paid.. i 764 764 | Treasury Deposit Recpts. ... 12,000 Treasury Deposit Recpts. . = 
Roserve fund........ 2,976 2,976 | Brit. Govt. securities. ... 26,410 30,269 REEED sisscsvicsicerinsa 10,355 8,309 
Dividend for half-year to | Dominion and Colonial Bank premises ............ 412 412 

Dec. 30, 1940. ......... 169 150 Govt. securities......... 2,760 2,818 Acceptances, ete. ......... 73000797 
Profit and loss ............ 291 298 Other investments . ...... 271 196 —_—_ -—— ae 
Current, deposit and NN 34,056 32,478 RUE sheds diccicnss 26,657 29,366 TT 5. ccvicdtoksotes 26,657 29,366 

other accounts ......... 90,782 105,379 Acceptances ............... 5,212 3,560 . 

Acceptances ... Be 376 52 arty 
ee ee 4. ao 3 one Bank property ............ 1,593 1,533 WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
= - ene: (£ thousands) 
ae 102,406 115 5,339 NIE ecestnicedecnms 102,406 115,339 Dec. Dee. Dec. Dee 
. 31, 31, 31, ,* 
ies LIABILITIES : SSETS 
UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON LIMITED eo 7 = _— ow 
(£ thousands) 1,562,500 £5 “A” shares, Coin, notes, ete. . ......... 4,891 6,827 
SAID inch nn Ss datieeneaies 1,562 1,562 Balances with other 
me ; — ’ my 1] 312,500 £1 “ B ” shares, SEE ae 3,307 3,780 
ss 31, 31, oe 31, 31, UE ME Sisisncdcccsnie 313 313 | Money at call and 
LIABILITIES _ —- ASSETS ase ne Renseve TID cincn gonsticiy dn 900 900 sae sbidahisiedaccsbadann 7,085 75s 
Stock issued ...........0.0. RN RO FO ai assets cscressecess 1,761 1,757 Prottend low’, «180148 | Tepnaeey Den posit Hecpis 040 5500 
IED cotlennctiesantininkes 1,000 1,000 | Investments ............... 6,499 19,439 Current deposit and rene 41,483 14,928 
TN ea ceta saat tas 66,780 63,995 | Loans ................ 1,507 ‘544 other accounts 41,631 50,865 | Advances .................. 14,094 12,199 
Bills re-discounted ...... 10,031 6,337 | Bills discounted... 71,230 52,797 Acceptances ............... 585 908 | Properties —_. : 176164 
Rebate provisionandres. 474 442 | Debtors .................... 298 2386 Endorsements ............ 1,731 1,905 | Bank premises’ 1,020 993 
Final dividend ............ 112 99 Shares in A icovecesas 100 SO Sa an r rae heta a i 585 308 
Profit and loss ............ 323 __ IIE - kthancsiutinceease a a Endorsements ............ 1,731 1,905 

EE scission 81,470 74,998 I iis iscecinen 81,470 74,993 WS sess, 46,959 56,118 Se 46,959 56,118 
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